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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Ninety  per  cent  of  our  communication  is  oral.  Whether 
the  schools  of  New  England  recognize  this  fact  and  educate 
the  student  to  express  himself  orally  we  do  not  know.  Very 
little,  if  any,  evidence  has  been  gathered  to  determine  how 
much  training  is  being  done  in  speech.  We  do  not  know  whether 
our  secondary  schools  are  sadly  in  arrears  or  whether  speech 
education  is  well  established  and  effective. 


Statement  of  the  problem. --  It  was  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  secure  information  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  speech 
education  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  investigation  sought  to  determine  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  speech  activities  both  in  the  curriculum  and 
out  of  it  as  extra-curricular  activities;  in  addition,  the 
training  of  the  teachers  of  speech  was  investigated,  and 
teachers  and  administrators  were  sounded  to  determine  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  toward  speech  training  in  the  schools. 

Importance  of  the  study.--  A letter  of  inquiry  directed 
to  each  State  Department  of  Education  in  New  England  requested 
information  pertaining  to  speech  training  in  secondary  schools. 
With  two  exceptions  the  answers  from  the  supervisors  of  second- 
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ary  education  showed  that  almost  no  information  was  available 
and  that  very  little  speech  work  was  being  done.  The  Maine 
Department  of  Education  responded  with  a suggested  study  guide 
recommended  to  secondary-school  teachers  of  the  state,  which 
makes  an  attempt  to  make  speech  training  an  integral  part  of 
all  class  work.  Mr.  A.  Russell  Mack,  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Education  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  suggested 
that  the  information  be  gleaned  from  biennial  surveys  of  his 
office;!/  these  surveys  were  investigated,  but  it  was  apparent 
that  they  could  not  furnish  a picture  of  speech  training  other 
than  simply  the  name  of  and  enrollment  in  special  classes  in 
speech;  extra-curricular  speech  activities  were  reported  very 
haphazardly.  No  information  was  available  on  private  or  in- 
dependent schools. 

In  a further  effort  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  form- 
er research  in  New  England  speech  education,  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  investigator  at  the  Third  New  England  Speech  Con- 
ference held  at  Springfield  College,  November  30,  1946.  At 
that  time  those  approached  had  no  knowledge  of  any  similar 
studies  having  been  done  for  any  New  England  state.  The  Presi 
dent  of  the  Conference  for  1946-47,  Professor  Brooks  Quimby  of 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  made  available  two  studies 
done  under  his  supervision  by  students  of  the  Bates  Speech 

1/  "High  School  Survey,  Report  on  the  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration,” The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department 
of  Education,  (as  of)  Januarv  1,  1947. 
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Department • 

The  first  of  these  was  a "Survey  of  the  Speech  Background 
of  the  Average  Bates  Freshman"  by  Jean  Harrington;  in  1946 
Miss  Harrington  made  a questionnaire  study  of  six  secondary 
schools  and  129  freshmen  college  students  in  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  level  of  speech  aptitude  with  which  a compulsory 
freshman  speech  course  at  Bates  had  to  deal.  She  concluded 
that  most  students  did  not  have  a sufficient  background  to 
warrant  their  missing  the  course,  that  the  course  did  not  re- 
peat subject  matter  covered  already  in  high  school,  and  that 
the  reports  from  the  six  secondary  schools  were  neither  ade- 
quate as  a cross  section  nor  accurate  enough  to  use  as  evi- 
dence. 1/ 

The  second  study  was  by  Vincent  McKusick  and  Robert 

MacFarlane  in  1942  and  was  a questionnaire  survey  of  46.6  per 

cent  of  private  and  public  secondary  schools  of  Maine  in  an 

effort  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  speech  education. 
2 / 

— The  findings  offer  the  most  complete  picture  available  for 
Maine . 

The  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education,  A.  Russell  Mack, 
stated  in  an  interview  with  the  investigator  February  28,  1947 
that  the  New  England  Speech  Association  was  contemplating  an 

1/  Jean  Harrington,  "A  Survey  of  the  Speech  Background  of  the 
Average  Bates  Freshman."  Unpublished  thesis  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  1946.  40  Pp. 

2/  Vincent  McKusick  & Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Jr.,  "A  Survey  of 
Speech  Activity  in  Maine  Secondary  Schools."  Unpublished 
thesis  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  1942.  86  pp. 
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analytical  survey  of  speech  training  in  the  entire  secondary 
school  field  of  New  England.  To  date  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  Massachusetts  survey  made  in  this  thesis  will  fulfill  the 
needs  of  that  organization  or  whether  there  will  he  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  that  organi- 
zation, in  addition  to  the  New  England  Speech  Conference, 
recognizes  the  need  for  more  exact  information  about  what  is 
being  done  already. 

Surveys  of  speech  education  in  other  states  were  investi- 
gated. The  following  list  is  presented  as  a source  of  studies 
comparable  to  the  present  questionnaire  research  in  Massa- 
chusetts : 


Anderson,  George  W.,  "A  Survey  of  Speech  Education 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Wisconsin.”  Un- 
published Master  of  Arts  thesis.  University  of 
Minnesota,  1935. 

Ash,  H.  E.,  "The  Status  of  Public  Speaking  in  the 
Schools  of  Ohio."  Unpublished  Master’s  thesis, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1929. 

Bohan,  Annette,  "A  Survey  of  Speech  Teaching  in  the 
New  York  City  High  Schools."  Unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  Hunter  College,  1936. 

Dammon,  Clarence,  "Survey  of  Speech  Education  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  Indiana."  Speech  Bulletin, 
Supplementary  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  May 
I§32.  3:2-24 

Dye,  Maxine  M.,  "A  Survey  of  Speech  Education  in  the 
United  States."  Unpublished  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1930. 

Fest,  Thorrel  B.,  "A  Survey  of  the  Status  and  Trends 
of  Secondary  Speech  Education  in  Iowa  High 
Schools."  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts'  thesis, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1938. 

Harrington,  Jean,  "A  Survey  of  the  Speech  Background 
of  the  Average  Bates  Freshman."  Unpublished 
thesis  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bates 
College,  1946. 

Johnson,  T.  E.,  "A  Survey  of  Speech  Education  in  the 
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Secondary  Schools  of  Alabama."  Unpublished 
Master  of  Arts'  thesis.  University  of  Alabama. 
1941. 

Krefting,  Clara,  "The  Status  of  Speech  Training  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Central  States." 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  23:594:602,  1937. 

Manning,  Martha  Myrle , "The  Status  of  Speech  Educa- 
tion in  the  Public  High  Schools  of  Minnesota." 
Unpublished  Master  of  Arts'  thesis,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1938. 

Me Ku sick,  Vincent  and  Robert  A.  MacParlane,  Jr.,  "A 
Survey  of  Speech  Activity  in  Maine  Secondary 
Schools."  Unpublished  thesis  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Bates  College,  1942. 

Moore,  Robert  D.,  UA  Survey  of  Speech  Education  in 
Oklahoma."  Unpublished  Master's  thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1931. 

Stegman,  Mildred  Alcott,  "A  Study  of  the  Development 
and  Present  Status  of  Speech  Work  in  the 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  Through 
out  the  United  States."  Unpublished  Master  of 
Arts'  thesis,  Ohio, Wes leyan  University,  1935. 

Reutter,  Delbert  C.,  "An  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of 
the  Speech  Courses  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
South  Dakota."  Unpublished  Master's  thesis. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  1937. 

Trione,  Phyllis  Anne,  "A  Survey  of  the  Speech  Edu- 
cation in  the  Small  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin 
with  Implications  for  Prospective  Teachers  of 
Speech."  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts'  thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1941. 

The  most  significant  publication  which  emphasizes  the 
need  for  speech  education  and  suggests  the  most  effective 
methods  for  use  in  secondary  schools  is  that  of  the  1945 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Secondary  School 
Principals  (Volume  29,  Humber  133,  Washington  D.  C.,  November 
1945,  206  pages);  this  booklet,  entitled  "The  Role  of  Speech 
in  the  Secondary  School,"  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech  and  contains  the  most  au- 
thoritative opinions  and  research  data  in  the  field  of  second- 
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ary  school  speech. 

In  reviewing  research  of  a similar  nature  carried  on  in 
other  states,  only  four  references  specifically  to  speech 
training  in  Massachusetts  were  found.  The  first  was  a com- 
parison of  curricular  offerings  in  speech  of  high  schools  in 
nine  states  and  showed  Massachusetts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list;-!/  9.5  per  cent  of  schools  in  this  state  contained 
"curricular  offerings"  in  speech  while  the  next  nearest  state 
was  Minnesota  with  31  per  cent  and  the  remaining  states  ranged 
up  to  100  per  cent.  In  lieu  of  exact  information  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  only  separate  speech  classes 
listed  on  the  biennial  surveys  were  considered;  accordingly , 
the  true  picture  of  speech  education  in  Massachusetts  can  not 
be  represented  by  the  figure  9.5  per  cent,  since  it  neglects 
soeech  training  in  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

A second  reference  to  Massachusetts  was  found  in  a study 
of  existing  state  and  federal  legislation  which  provides  for 
the  training  of  speech  defectives.?/  In  1941  this  study 
showed  eight  states  (California,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin)  with 
legislation  bearing  in  some  way  upon  the  matter  of  public 
school  speech  correction.  Massachusetts  was  shown  to  have  aid 
of  $200  from  the  state  for  any  public  school  having  a speech 

1/  Phyllis  Anne  Trione,  nA  Survey  of  the  Speech  Education  in 
The  Small  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin  with  Implications  for  Pro- 
spective Teachers  of  Speech."  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts’ 
thesis,  University  of  ’Wisconsin,  1941.  P.47 

2/  Review  of  Educational  Research,  June  1944, Volume  XIV, No. 3, 
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correction  program.  Three  states  were  shown  to  have  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  payment  of  from  $300  (Pennsylvania) 
to  $1500  (Minnesota)  of  the  speech  teacher's  salary.  Other 
states  contributed  a percentage  of  the  costs  of  training 
each  pupil  with  a speech  defect. 

A third  study  was  made  in  1942  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
of  4,685  school  children,  and  it  was  found  that  10.1  per  cent 
of  this  group  could  be  classed  as  speech  defectives,  the 
majority  of  which  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  y 

The  only  other  reference  to  speech  education  in  this 
state  was  contained  in  a 1935  study  of  the  development  and 

status  of  speech  work  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 

2 / 

schools  throughout  the  United  States.—  By  means  of  a brief 
questionnaire  it  was  determined  from  the  Supervisor  of 
Secondary  Education  that  there  was  no  supervision  of  speech 
defectives  in  elementary  schools  at  that  time.  It  was  de- 
termined further  that  there  was  no  definite  program  of  speech 
as  a separate  subject  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools. 

It  was  a finding  of  the  study  that  speech  training  was  re- 
quired of  all  teachers  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time.  However 
the  present  supervisor,  Mr.  A.  Russel]  Mack,  points  out  that 
this  was  an  error  due  either  to  a misinterpretation  of  the 

l/  Alice  wl  Mills  and  Helen  Street,  "Report  of  a Speech  Survey 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts."  Journal  of  Speech  Disorders  7:161-68, 
June  1942. 

2/  Mildred  Alcott  Stegman,  "A  Study  of  the  Development  and 
Present  Status  of  Speech  Work  in  the  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Throughout  the  United  States."  Unpublished 
Master  of  Arts'  thesis,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1935.  118  pp 
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questionnaire  or  of  incorrect  reporting  of  the  facts.  Speech 
training  has  not  been  required  of  all  teachers,  nor  is  it  now 
required.  Again,  Mr.  Mack  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  the 
findings  of  that  survey,  there  has  not  been,  nor  is  there  at 
present  any  State  Supervisor  of  Speech  Education. 

It  was  reported  that  Massachusetts  favored  speech  train- 
ing for  all  teachers,  speech  training  for  secondary  school 
pupils, and  supervision  of  speech  defectives  in  the  elementary 
grades:  these  attitudes  have  been  corroborated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  1947. 

A review  of  research  and  the  investigation  of  available 
records  have  indicated  that  no  exact  information  exists 
concerning  the  extent  and  nature  of  speech  education  in- 
Massachusetts:  in  this  fact  lies  the  importance  of  the  study. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  study  to  demonstrate  a need  for 
speech  education;  informed  educational  authorities  are  shout- 
ing the  need  for  it  at  every  convention,  in  curriculum  surveys 
in  the  newest  textbooks,  and  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
many  states  the  Departments  of  Education  are  already  giving  it 
aggressive  support.  But  the  first  step  in  planning  for  it  in 
the  curriculum  is  to  consider  what  is  being  done  already: 
this  studv  seeks  to  lay  bare  those  -facts.  In  addition,  the 
findings  will  be  of  value  to  teacher-training  institutions 
such  as  the  School  of  Education,  Boston  University,  that  seek 
to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary  schools  in  this  state. 
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II.  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 


The  only  feasible  means  for  obtaining  the  information 
needed  was  by  the  questionnaire  survey.  In  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  questionnaire , suggestions  of  the 
following  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
Boston  University  were  followed:  Dr.  Mary  Agnella  Gunn, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Eaton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education.  The  questionnaire  used  by  McKusick 
and  MacFarlane  1/  was  the  only  speech  questionnaire  available 
as  a guide ; a few  of  their  successful  questions  were  included, 
but  the  organization  was  overhauled,  the  form  doubled  in 
length  and  printed,  and  the  wording  and  type  of  response 
were  changed  in  almost  every  instance:  acknowledgment  is  made 
to  those  investigators  for  such  aid  as  was  implied  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  parts  of  their  questionnaire. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  principals  of  258 
public  high  schools  on  January  23,  1946.  Four  days  later 
67  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  headmasters  of  those 
private  or  independent  schools  that  apparently  include  grades 
nine  through  twelve.  Addresses  of  the  former  were  obtained 
from  the  Educational  Directory,  1946,  a Bulletin  of  the 

1/  Vincent  McKusick  and  Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Jr.,  nA  Survey 
of  Speech  Activity  in  Maine  Secondary  Schools."  Unpublished 
thesis  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  1942.  p 71. 
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Department  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  names 
and  addresses  for  the  latter  group  were  selected  from  Donald 
Dewart’s  Educational  Institutions  of  New  England  (Boston: 
Bellman  Publishing  Company,  1945.) 

A sample  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  covering  letter  of 
transmittal  are  included  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  letter  requested  principals  to  have  the  form  accom- 
plished for  grades  rine  through  twelve  only,  by  that  person 
who  was  familiar  with  the  speech  program  of  the  school;  no 
reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  the  survey  as  one  of  the 
requirements  for  a degree,  but  the  highly  inflammatory  word 
questionnaire  was  used  in  the  first  sentence.  Assurance  was 
given  that  the  program  of  the  school  would  not  be  subject  to 
criticism.  The  letter  also  sought  to  explain  clearly  the 
purpose  of  the  study,  to  justify  its  worth  by  mentioning  the 
professors  at  Boston  University  directing  the  work,  and  to 
motivate  response  by  reference  to  the  ease  of  completing  the 
form  and  returning  it  in  the  enclosed,  self-addressed,  stamped 
enve lope . 

Mimeographed  government  cards  were  mailed  February  19-- 
four  weeks  later — to  all  public  high  schools  that  had  not 
answered  and  to  a sampling  of  eleven  delinquent  private 
schools.  This  card  reasserted  the  importance  of  the  study 
and  suggested  a compromise  descriptive  statement  of  the 
School's  program  in  lieu  of  the  actual  questionnaire.  Thirty- 
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one  schools  or  9*5  per  cent  of  the  combined  schools  responded 
to  this  follow-up:  of  this  number  only  one  third  were  com- 
promise answers  or  statements  of  policy. 

III.  VALIDITY  OP  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Definition  of  Terms.  Ordinarily  the  term  reliability  is 
used  to  express  the  consistency  with  which  an  instrument 
measures  what  it  is  designed  to  measure;  the  validity  of  an 
instrument  ordinarily  refers  to  its  efficiency  in  determining 
what  it  says  it  determines.  The  overlapping  of  these  terms 
when  applied  to  a questionnaire  study  is  obvious:  by  internal 
analysis  of  the  questions  it  can  be  shown  that  a poorly 
worded  question  will  elicit  neither  the  proper  information 
(validity)  nor  evoke  answers  consistent  with  one  another 
(reliability ) . 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  validity  will  be  estab- 
lished by  showing  the  distribution  of  returns  to  be  representa- 
tive, by  showing  the  absence  of  selection  in  failure  to  re- 
spond, by  showing  the  unequivocal  nature  of  the  questions, 
and  by  comparison  of  answers  in  certain  specific  respects  with 
records  available  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Reliability 
will  be  established  in  another  section  by  considering  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  respondents  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  consistently.  (These  methods  suggested  by 
Koos  i/  and  Toops  £/. 

1/  Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education.  New  York: 
The  MacMillan  Company!  1928.  174  Pp. 

2/  Herbert  A.  Tooos , "Validating  the  Questionnaire  Method", 
Toumal  of  Personnel  Research,  1923-24  II:  133-169 
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Distribution  of  He turns  by  Kind  of  School.  325  question- 
naires were  sent  out;  215  schools  responded,  a return  of 
66.1  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  returns  from  two-thirds 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  furnish  valid  conclu- 
sions for  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  state. 

Sixty  seven  private  schools  were  surveyed  and  returns 
were  received  from  43  or  64.1  per  cent;  of  the  258  public 
high  schools  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent,  172  responded 
or  66.6  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  validity  of 
returns  as  a cross  section  is  further  enhanced  by  the  similar 
percentage  of  schools  responding  in  both  types  of  school. 

The  return  for  the  state  compares  favorably  with  ques- 
tionnaire surveys  on  speech  in  other  states,  a few  of  which 
are  mentioned  below: 
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1/Martha  Myrle  Manning.,  "The  Status  of  Speech  Education  in  the 
The  Public  High  Schools  of  Minnesota."  Unpublished  Master  of 
Arts’  thesis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938. 

2/Elizabeth  W.  Baker,  "Meeting  the  Demand  for  Spoken  English 
Tn  the  High  School,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  X: 106-7, 
April,  1924. 

3/g.  W.  Anderson,  "a  Survey  of  Speech  Education  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  Wisconsin."  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts' 
thesis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935. 
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Distribution  of  Returns  by  Size  of  Schools.  The  schools 
were  divided  arbitrarily  into  the  following  groups:  "small 

schools"  with  enrollments  of  150  or  under,  "medium  schools" 
with  enrollments  of  151  to  500,  and  "large  schools1,  with 
enrollments  over  501*  This  was  an  effective  division  since 
it  furnished  three  groups  of  almost  equal  size.  Since  66.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  state  answered 
the  questionnaire,  the  validity  of  the  returns  as  a cross 
section  is  established  further  to  the  extent  that  each  qroup 
returned  close  to  66.1  oer  cent  of  its  Questionnaires.  Table 
I indicates  this  validity. 


TABLE  I 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RETURNS  BY  SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS 


Tot. 

No. 

% 

Tot. 

No. 

$ Tot 

.Tot. 

% 

Priv . 

Rtms  . 

Rtms . 

Pub . 

Rtms . 

Rtms.  No 

.No . 

Rtms . 

Sch's 

from 

from 

Sch’s 

. from 

from  Sch' 

s .Rtms  .from 

in 

Priv . 

Priv . 

in 

Pubic 

.Pubic,  in 

all 

Mass. 

Sch's. 

Sch’ s . 

Mass 

. Sch's 

.Sch's .Mass 

• 

Sch’s. 

Small  39 

24 

61.5$ 

66 

44 

66.6$  105 

68 

64.7$ 

Medium  25 

18 

72.0$ 

94 

58 

61.7$  118 

76 

64.4$ 

Large  3 

1 

33.3$ 

98 

70 

70.4$  102 

71 

69.6$ 

Totals:  67 

43 

64.1$ 

258 

172 

66.6$  325 

212 

66.1$ 

4/  Vincent  McKusick  and  Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Jr.,  "A  Survey 
of  speech  Activities  in  Maine  Secondary  Schools."  Unpublished 
thesis  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bates  College,  1942. 

5/  Thorrel  B.  Fest,  "A  Survey  of  the  Status  and  Trends  of 
Secondary  Speech  Education  in  Iowa  High  Schools."  Unpublished 
Master  of  Arts’  thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1938. 

6/  Harold  C.  Svanoe,  nA  Study  of  the  Personalities  of  Teachers 
of  Speech."  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts’  thesis,  University 
of  Denver,  19.39. 


Geographic 9 1 Distribution  of  Returns*  Figure  I,  page  16, 
is  a map  showing  the  location  of  schools  that  made  returns  or 
failed  to  make  returns.  A cursory  examination  will  indicate 
that  the  returns  are  well  distributed  over  the  state  with 
a normal  preponderance  of  returns'  from  the  heavily  populated 
area  of  Boston. 

A more  significant  analysis  of  geographical  returns  can 
be  made  by  showing,  in  Table  II,  the  extent  to  which  66.1  per 
cent  of  the  schools  from  each  county  answered  the  questionnaire. 

TABLE  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETURNS  BY  COUNTIES 


No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

p 

Total 

Total  % 

Priv . 

Q' s . 

Q*  s . 

Pub. 

Q' s . 

Q*  a . 

No. 

No. 

Ret  - 

Sch ' s • 

Rcvd 

. Rcvd  .S 

ch 1 s 

.Rcvd • 

Rcvd  . 

Sch 1 s 

.Rtns 

. urns 

Barnstable 

0 

0 

« 

10 

6 

60.0% 

10 

6 

60.0 % 

Berkshire 

7 

4 

57  . 1% 

11 

7 

65.6% 

18 

11 

61 . 1a 

Bristol 

1 

0 

00. 0% 

14 

10 

71.4% 

15 

10 

66.6$ 

Du  ke  s 

0 

0 

- 

3 

1 

55.5% 

3 

1 

33. 3^ 

Essex 

6 

4 

66.6% 

26 

17 

65.5% 

32 

21 

65.6$ 

Franklin 

4 

1 

25.6% 

10 

5 

50.0 % 

14 

6 

42.37 

Hampden 

2 

2 

100.0 % 

11 

8 

72.7% 

13 

10 

76.9$ 

Hampshire 

3 

2 

66.6% 

12 

7 

58 . 5% 

15 

9 

60.0$ 

Midd.l  e°ex 

19 

10 

52.6 % 

47 

33 

70.2  % 

66 

43 

65.1$ 

Nantucket 

0 

0 

- 

1 

1 

100.0% 

1 

1 

100.0$ 

Norfolk 

9 

9 

100.0% 

28 

18 

64  .2% 

37 

27 

72.9$ 

Plymouth 

3 

0 

00.0% 

18 

11 

61.1% 

21 

11 

52 . 3$ 

Suffolk 

9 

6 

66  • 6% 

22 

13 

59.0% 

31 

19 

61.2$ 

Worcester 

5 

5 

100.0% 

45 

35 

77 .7% 

50 

40 

80.0$ 

Totals  : 

67 

43 

64.1%  256 

172 

66 .6% 

325 

215 

66.1$ 

7/  Phyllis  Anne  Triune,  "A  Survey  of  the  Speech  Education  in 
The  Small  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin  with  Implications  for 
Prospective  Teachers  of  Speech."  Unpublished  Master  of  Arts' 
thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1941. 
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Table  II  indicates  a high  degree  of  validity  for  returns 
from  the  following  eight  counties:  Barnstable,  Berkshire , Bristol, 
Essex,  Hampshire,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  The  re- 
turns as  a cross  section  of  the  follov;ing  four  counties  are 
only  moderately  valid:  Franklin,  Hampden,  Plymouth  and  uor* 
cester.  The  remaining  two  counties  - Dukes  and  Nantucket  - 
include  only  four  secondary  schools,  and  percentages  of  re- 
turns that  deviate  from  the  norm  for  the  state  can  not  be 
considered  significant. 

Number  of  Students  considered  in  survey.  The  total 
public  high  school  enrollment  was  computed  in  the  following 
manner:  schools  answering  the  questionnaire  indicated  the 
enrollment  in  each  grade,  nine  through  twelve  only;  in  the 
event  the  school  was  a three  year  high  school,  the  survey  used 
the  total  of  the  three  grades  as  the  enrollment  for  the  en- 
tire school;  for  schools  that  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire , 
total  enrollment  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Education;  the  figures  taken  from  the  questionnaires  added 
to  those  of  the  State  Department  show  a total  public  scbool 
enrollment  for  consideration  of  this  survey  as  139,735;  of 
this  number  95,439  or  68.2  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  schools 
which  reportecl.  The  total  enrollment  of  those  private  schools 
considered  was  computed  in  the  same  manner  and  determined  to 
be  10,769;  of  this  number,  7,069  or  65.6  per  cent  are  enrolled 
in  reporting  schools.  The  total  enrollment  of  all  schools  is 
150,504;  of  this  number  102,508  or  68.1  per  cent  are  enrolled 
Jj^repmLti^g^_ch^Q 53 nee  all  -perc-eirtages  again 
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MAP  NO.  6519 


FIGUrtl  1.  MAP  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOLS  THAT  RE TURlfFTT CR  FAILFD  TO  RETURN  Q.U1CT  ONNAIRE 
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are  close  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  schools  re- 
porting (66.1  per  cent),  they  furnish  another  measure  of  valid- 
ity of  returns  as  an  accurate  cross  section  of  schools  and  en- 
rollments . 

Failure  of  schools  to  respond . --Following  the  suggestion 
of  Herbert  A.  ToopsJ:/,  an  analysis  was  made  of  replies  receiv- 
ed during  each  of  the  seven  weeks  to  determine  if  there  was  any 
selection  in  early  or  late  replies.  The  replies  received  durin 
every  week  but  the  fourth  were  on  a ratio  of  four  public 
schools  to  one  private;  during  the  fourth  week  the  ratio  was 
three  public  to  two  private:  since  the  ratio  of  final  returns 
was  four  to  one,  there  appears  to  be  no  selection  in  type  of 
schools.  The  sizes  of  schools  answering  during  each  of  the 
seven  weeks  was  investigated;  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of 
the  investigator  to  the  larger  schools  of  the  Boston  area, 
there  was  no  disproportionate  number  of  returns  during  any  one 
week  in  schools  by  size.  A third  analysis  was  made  of  schools 
with  or  without  separate  speech  classes;  there  was  no  selection 
between  early  or  late  replies  between  the  "haves"  and  '‘have 
nots.'1  The  only  possible  source  of  information  for  separate 
speech  classes  in  schools  that  failed  to  respond  is  the  biennia 
surveys  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Since  they  are  incom- 
plete and  since  their  accuracy  has  not  been  established,  they 

can  not  furnish  a complete  measure  of  validity.  They  indicate, 
however,  that  Hanover,  Hamilton,  Hingham,  Lowell,  Marlboro, 
and  Pepperell  amonc  the  schools  that  failed  to  return  the 
Questionnaire  have  separate  speech  classes.  From  this  fact  and 
others  listed  above,  it  can  be  suggested  that  there  was  little 
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no  selection  in  failure  to  respond,  that  the  respondents  are 
highly  representative  for  the  state,  and  that  the  validity 
of  the  questionnaire  is  established  as  a result  of  this  re- 
prsentativene ss . 

Analysis  of  Questions  and  Answers . Do  the  questions  ob- 
tain the  facts  for  which  they  were  designed?  The  Review  of 
Education  Research  2i<  suggests  this  question  as  a measure  of 
the  validity  of  a questionnaire  survey.  To  answer  this 
question,  the  types  of  answers  required  for  each  question 
on  the  form  have  been  classified  under  the  following  heads  :£/ 

TABLE  III 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TYPES  OF  ANSVJERS  REQUIRED  BY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Number 

1.  Simple  information 67 

2.  Variable  verbal  responses.  . 7 

3.  Yes  or  No 18 

4.  Checking .10 

5.  Ranking . 0 

6.  Rating 0 

7.  Weighting 0 

A statement  b\r  Koos  explains  the  significance  of  this  classi- 
fication: 


By  referring  to  data  thus 
gathered  as  "simple  inf orrnation"  or  as 
"readily  tabula table"  there  is  no  intent 
to  imply  that  their  utilization  might  not 
involve  statistical  complications.  The 

T/Rev lew  of  Fduc a ti ona 1 Research,  June,  1944,  Volume  XIV, 
No7“3','  p.M4 

2/Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education.  New  York: 
The  MacMillan  Company,  1928.  p*77T 
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intent  has  been  instead  to  designate 
their  definite  and  relatively  unequi- 
vocal character.  An  important  aim  in 
formulating  questions  of  this  type  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  is  to  have 
the  answers  as  far  as  possible  possess 
this  characteristic *i/ 

Since  the  majority  of  answers  are  classified  under  1, 

3,  and  4 of  table  III,  most  of  the  questions  asked  possessed 
the  "relatively  unequivocal  character”  that  is  indicative  of 
valid  answers.  The  total  number  of  questions  would  be  102  if 
the  column  is  added.  There  is,  however,  duplication  in  class- 
ification; for  example,  some  questions  called  for  answers  that 
had  to  be  classed  as  both  "simple  information"  and  "checking." 
Actually,  no  one  school  answered  more  than  50  questions,  and 
some  schools  could  present  their  entire  program  by  answering 
only  ten  questions. 

The  only  non -valid  questions  were  those  which  called  for 
variable  verbal  responses:  of  these  there  were  seven,  but 

the  largest  number  any  one  school  would  have  to  answer  was 
five;  of  this  number  three  questions  were  opinions-  -all 
clearly  indicated  as  opinions. 

Comparisons  of  Results  with  known  facts.--  Results  of  the 
survey  were  compared  with  data  already  on  hand  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Enrollments  of  schools  as  reported  on  the  questionnaire 
y Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education.  New  York: 


The  Macmillan  Company,  1928.  p 76 
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were  compared  with  enrollment  records  as  of  September,  1946, 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  enrollment  of  every  fourtt 
public  school  was  taken  from  these  records  and  compared  with 
figures  reported  on  the  questionnaire;  the  difference  between 
the  totals  was  less  than  one  per  cent,  indicating  that  the 
schools  reported  this  item  correctly  in  most  instances. 

The  ’’High  School  Survey,  Report  on  the  Organization  and 
Administration  as  of  January  first,  1947”,  hitherto  referred 
to  as  the  "biennial  surveys",  were  consulted  March  18,  1947, 
in  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education.  On 
that  date  198  surveys  were  available  for  checking  against 
data  obtained  from  the  questionnaire. 

Results  of  Item  II-A  on  the  questionnaire,  "Separate 
Speech  Courses",  were  compared  with  pas:e  4 of  the  biennial 
surveys,  "All  Courses."  Every  course  in  speech  listed  by 
the  schools  on  the  biennial  surveys  was  reported  correctly 
on  the  questionnaire  by  the  same  schools. 

It  was  thought  that  the  lists  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities reported  on  page  three  of  the  biennial  surveys  would 
furnish  another  check  against  the  reporting  of  debating  and 
dramatics  on  the  questionnaires;  for  the  most  part,  these 
lists  were  not  complete  on  the  biennial  surveys  and  they  could 
not  furnish  this  information. 

IV.  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Definition  of  reliability.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
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study,  the  term  reliability  will  refer  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  questionnaire  in  determining  the  same  facts  in  different 
schools  with  similar  programs.  It  is  believed  that  a valid 
questionnaire  will  determine  the  correct  data;  reliability 
will  then  rest  with  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  re- 
spondents to  answer  the  questions.  These  two  criteria  are 
recommended  as  a test  of  reliability  by  Leonard  V.  Koosi/. 

Item  Analysis  for  Reliability.  After  the  answers  of  the 
questionnaire  had  been  compiled,  the  questionnaire  on  paqes 
22  through  25  was  analyzed  for  each  criteria,  and  a tabu- 
lation follows: 

TABLE  I V 

ITEM  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ability  Willing-  Both  Satis - 
to  an-  ness  to  criteria  factory  on  Total 
swer  answer  doubted  both  counts 
doubted  doubted 


Fact  questions 

8 

4 

0 

35 

47 

Opinion  questions 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Both  fact  & opinion 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Total  no.  questions 

9 

4 

1 

37 

51 

Table  IV  shows  that  the  questionnaire  contains  a pre- 
ponderance of  questions  calling  for  facts  which  the  respon- 
dents were  both  willing  and  able  to  answer;  the  consistency 


1/Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education.  New  iork: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1928  p.lOO 
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SURVEY  OF  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

(Conducted  by  C.  Paul  Quimby,  Jr.,  Boston  University ) 


22 


I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A.  If  you  desire  a copy  of  the  compiled  results  of  this  survey,  please  state  name  and  address  to  whom  it  should 
be  sent: 


Factrdoubt  willingness 


Name:_ 


Address:. 


City  or  Town:. 


B.  What  is  the  enrollment  for  each  grade  of  your  school? 

Fact:both  satisfactory  Grade  9 


Grade  1 0. 


Grade  11- 
Grade  1 2_ 


Fact 

Fact 


Fact 

u 


C.  How  many  times  does  a class  in  English  meet  each  week? 

:both  satisfactory  3 — - — - — 4 — 5 6 

D.  How  long  is  the  class  period?  : minutes 

:both  satisfactory 

II.  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  THE  CURRICULUM: 
A.  Is  there  a separate  course  in  Speech?  Yes No 

(If  answer  is  "No”,  omit  the  rest  of  this  section ) 

:both  satisfactory 

1.  Is  the  course  made  compulsory  for  any  student?  Yes No 

If  so,  for  whom? 

2.  Who  is  eligible  to  elect  the  course?  Everyone Those  in  specific  grades. 


marks. 


3.  How  many  total  years  of  separate  speech  courses  are  offered?  /z  year  or  less. 

1 Zz  years 2 years 

4.  How  many  periods  each  week  do  these  separate  speech  classes  meet?  1 


5.  How  many  units  of  credit  towards  graduation  are  given  for  a separate  speech  course? 

6.  What  is  the  enrollment  this  year  in  this  course  or  courses?  Grade  £ 


Must  obtain  certain 


1 year_ 


Grade  10_ 


None- 


Grade  11. 


7.  Is  a syllabus  used?  Yes_ 


Grade  12. 
No 


8.  What  textbooks  are  used?_ 


9.  Which  of  the  following  topics  receive  consideration? 

Diagnosis  of  hearing  through  school  nurse 

Diagnosis  of  hearing  by  speech  teacher 


-Diagnosis  of  voice  by  recordings 
-Therapeutic  treatment  of  speech  defects 
-Posture 


-Diction  or  choice  of  words 

-Correct  use  of  voice  (pronunciation,  enun- 
ciation, and  articulation) 

-Outlining 

-Occasional  speeches 


-Choral  speech 
JDebating 

-Group  discussions  (Panels,  Round  Tables, 
Symposiums,  etc.) 

-Declamations 


-Oral  interpretation 
.Radio 

-Parliamentary  procedure 
-Dramatics 
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B.  Is  Speech  an  activity  of  the  course  in  English?  Yes No 

Fact  :both  satisfactory  (If  answer  is  complete  either  L or  2-  below) 

1.  Is  this  speech  work  incidental  to  other  topics?  f i.e.  Is  2. 


Is  this  speech  work  incidental  to  other  topics?  (i.e.  Is 
it  occasional  practice  in  speaking  and  not  part  of  a 
planned  program  of  training  in  speech?) 


Yes_ 


Nou 


Fact  & 
Opinion : 

imhr 


a.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
speech  activities  in  a course  of  English  for  one  week? 

to 

minutes 


Fact  jboth^  Is  this  speech  the  only  opportunity  for  speech  prac- 
satis^ac  bo  c$ce  the  curriculum?  Yes No 


c.  In  your  opinion,  does  this  satisfy  the  speech  needs  of 
No 


Opinion : . 
both  SatlS -your  school?  Yes 
factory 


Fact  & 
ODinion : 


d.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  following  reasons  pre- 
U "Oil'll  on  • vent  further  speech  training  in  the  courses  in 
both  ~ ' English? 

satisfactory aisses 

too  large 

Periods  too  short 

Teachers  lack  speech  background 

No  speech  textbooks  available 

No  provision  for  speech  work  in  English 

syllabus 

Students  do  not  need  further  training  in 

speech 

Too  much  other  work  to  accomplish 


-English  textbooks  include  speech  program 
-Individual  teacher’s  judgment 


Comments  on  other  determinants  are  invited: 


<r 


Fact:both  satisfactory 

Is  speech  in  the  English  class  part  of  a planned  program 
of  speech  training ? Yes No 

a.  If  so,  how  many  periods  each  week  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  speech  training?  Parts  of  1 period 

1 2 3 

b.  What  grades  of  English  include  speech  training? 

All 9 10 11 12 

c.  Are  marks  for  speech  given  separate  from  English? 

Yes No 

d.  What  speech  textbook  is  used? 


e.  How  is  content  of  this  speech  training  program  de- 
termined? 

Recommended  by  English  syllabus 

Separate  syllabus  for  speech 


Other  comments  are  invited: 


/.  Which  of  the  following  topics  receive  consideration? 
Diagnosis  of  hearing  through  school  nurse 

— — Diagnosis  of  hearing  by  speech  teacher 

Diagnosis  of  voice  by  recordings 

Therapeutic  treatment  of  speech  defects 

Posture 

Diction  or  choice  of  words 

Correct  use  of  voice  (Pronunciation,  enun- 
ciation, articulation) 

Outlining 

Occasional  speeches 

Choral  speech 

Debating 

Group  discussions  (Panels,  Round  Table, 

— — Symposiums,  etc.) 

Declamations 

Oral  Interpretation 

Radio 

Parliamentary  procedure 

Dramatics 

C.  If  the  previous  questions  have  not  shown  clearly  the  type  or  amount  of  speech  work  done  in  the  curriculum 
of  your  school,  please  clarify  any  omissions: 


r 


Fact : doubt  ability 
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III.  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES: 

A.  Is  Debating  an  extra-curricular  activity?  Yes No Pact:  both  S a t 1 3 t 9 C t OI*y 

(If  Debating  is  a part  of  the  curriculum,  please  so  note  under  Section  II,  Item  C.) 

1.  If  so,  how  many  participated  in  debating  last  year? Fact  I both  S3  1 1 3 f 30  t Ory 

2.  How  many  interscholastic  debates  were  held  last  year? Fact  ! both  Satl  Stactorv 

3.  How  many  intramural  debates  were  held  last  year? act  : dOUOt  abi  lity 

4.  What  scholastic  credit  is  given  for  Debating  as  an  extra-curricular  activity?  ;l  P Q. -1 — f 3 C 1 0 I 

3.  Is  Dramatics  an  extra-curricular  activity?  Yes No Fact  : SatlS PaC  tory, 

(If  Dramatics  is  a part  of  the  curriculum,  please  so  note  under  Section  II,  Item  C.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


If  so,  how  many  participated  in  dramatics  last  year?. 
How  many  one-act  plays  were  produced  last  year? 


How  many  three-act  plays  were  produced  last  year?. 


Fact:  doubt 
Fact:  both 
Fact:  both 


What  scholastic  credit  is  given  specifically  for  Dramatics  as  an  extra-curricular  activity? 


Fact;  both 


ability 

satisfactory 

satisfactory 

satisfactory 


c. 


Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  speech  activities  are  carried  on  in  your  school,  the  number  of^jartici- 
pants  and  scholastic  credit  given: 


Extra-curricular  Activity 

Is  it  offered? 

Number  of 
Participants 

Scholastic  Credit 

i.  choral  speech  Fact : both  satisfactory 

2.  Assembly  programs  Fact:dOUbt  ability 

3.  Religious  deputations  7act;dOUbt  ability 

4.  Intramural  speech  contests  Fact  ; dOUbt  abil" 

ty 

5.  Group  discussions  Fact; doubt  ability 

6.  Declamation  and  oral  interpretation  contests  Fact 

doubt  abili' 

>y 

7.  Private  speech  lessons  ^ 3C  t : bot  tl  satisfac 

iory 

8.  Other:  Fact : both  satisfactory 
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IV.  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  SPEECH 


Name 

Colleges  attended 
and  degrees 

Other  subjects  taught 

What  special  Speech 
T raining ? 

Speech  Teachers: 

Fact:  doubt  Willinq;ne 

3 S - ----- 

Dramatics  Coach: 

Fact:  doubt  Willingnej 

• 

> S - ----- 

• 

Debating  Coach: 

Fact:  doubt  Willingnes 

JS-  ----- 

B.  Could  a college  graduate  with  either  a major  or  minor  in  speech  be  of  value  as  a teacher  in  your  school? 
Please  comment: 


Both  Fact  & Opinion:  doubt  Ability  and  Willingness  to  answer 
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with  which  schools  responded  to  these  questions  is  a measure  of 
the  reliability  of  the  instrument.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
results  of  some  questions  that  respondents  were  unable  to 
answer  them--e.g.  a teacher  of  speech  was  unable  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  speech  in  the  classes  of  English. 
Four  questions  requesting  information  about  the  person  com- 
pleting the  questionnaire  and  the  background  of  the  speech 
teachers  went  unanswered  in  some  instances;  it  is  believed 
that  respondents  were  unwilling  to  present  facts  which  were 
at  all  personal.  Question  II-B  la  is  called  "both  fact  and 
opinion"  since  it  requested  an  estimate  of  the  average  amount 
of  time  spent  on  speech  in  an  English  class;  many  schools 
indicated  willingness  to  answer  but  were  forced  to  admit 
that  they  could  not  make  an  accurate  guess  since  they  were 
not  familiar  with  the  entire  program  of  English:  for  this 
reason  the  question  has  little  reliability. 

VI.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  ONE 

This  thesis  was  described  as  a study  to  secure  informa- 
tion concerning  the  extent  and  nature  of  speech  education 
in  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
grades  nine  through  twelve.  The  importance  of  knowing  the 
facts  was  discussed  by  reference  to  lack  of  existing  data, 
absence  of  similar  research,  and  interest  in  such  facts  ex- 
pressed by  several  institutions.  The  questionnaire  method 
by  which  the  information  was  gathered  was  described.  Validity 
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of  the  questionnaire  was  demonstrated  by  an  analysis  of  the 
returns  as  a representative  cross  section,  by  the  absence  of 
selection  in  failure  to  respond,  by  the  generally  unequivocal 
nature  of  the  questions,  and  by  the  favorable  comparison  of 
results  in  several  respects  with  known  information.  Relia- 
bility of  the  questionnaire  was  demonstrated  by  analysing  the 
questions  internally.  Limitations  of  the  study  have  been  im- 
plied in  the  extent  to  which  the  questionnaire  is  not  valid 
and/or  unreliable. 
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CHAPTER  II 


COMPILATION  OF  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 
This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  presentation  of 

i * 

facts  as  reported  by  66.1  per  cent  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  Massachusetts.  Since  the  first  chapter  has  demonstrated 
the  extent  of  validity  and  reliability  of  the  returns,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  facts  reported  in  this  chapter  can  be  pro- 
jected in  terms  of  the  schools  of  the  entire  state.  Thus, 
if  26.9  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  survey  report  separate 
speech  classes  in  their  curriculum,  it  can  be  estimated  that 
27  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  in  the  state  have  separate 
speech  classes.  In  this  regard  a statement  by  Leonard  V. 

Koos  is  appropriate: 

Usually,  although  not  always,  the  aim  of  a 
questionnaire  survey  is  to  secure  evaluation 
admittedly  not  final,  but  presuraeably  de- 
sirable in  view  of  the  lack,  for  the  time 
being,  of  more  fundamental  procedures  of 
evaluation .2/ 

I.  TRAINING  IN  SEPARATE  SPEECH  CLASSES 

Schools  offering  separate  speech  classes . --Question  I I -A 
asked  the  schools  to  report  separate  speech  classes  in  the 
curriculum.  Every  school  answered  this  question  and  all 
answers  wsr»e  usable.  Table  V shows  the  type  and  size  of 
schools  which  include  separate  speech  classes  in  the  curricu- 

Leonard  V.  Koos,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company”,  192  8.  174  pp. 
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lnrn • There  is  a marked  drop  in  the  number  and  percentage  of 
speech  classes  offered  in  medium  and  small  schools  when  com- 
pared with  the  offerings  of  large  schools.  The  availability 
of  more  faculty  members  for  curriculum  expansion  in  the  lar^e 
schools  may  be  a factor  in  this  situation. 

TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  OFFERING-  SEPARATE  SPEECH  CLASSES 
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(1  to 
Medium 

150) 

24 

5 

20.8$  44 

5 

11.3$  68 

10 

14.7$ 

(151  to  500) 

18 

3 

16.6%  58 

9 

15.5$  76 

12 

15.8$ 

Large 

100.0$  70 

50.0$  71 

50.7$ 

(over 

501) 

1 

1 

35 

36 

Total : 

43 

9 

20.9$172 

49 

28.6$215 

58 

26.9$ 

The  secondary  schools  of  Maine  reported  31  per  cent  of 
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their  number  offering  separate  speech  classes  in  1941.  y 
Table  V shows  that  the  percentage  for  Massachusetts  is  26.9. 

Compulsory  or  elective  speech  classes The  extent  to 

which  separate  speech  classes  are  made  compulsory  or  elective 
was  investigated  by  questions  II-A,  1 and  2.  Table  VI  shows 
the  number  of  schools  having  classes  of  each  type. 

TABLE  VI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  COMPULSORY  OR  ELECTIVE 

SPEECH  CLASSES 
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Total  215  Schools 
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14.0$  38 
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r— I 

10 

4.6$ 

NOTE:  Percentages  indicated  in  the  above  table  are 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the  survey;  i.e_. 
thirty  schools  out  of  the  215  schools  reporting  have  com- 
pulsory speech  classes-  -14  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the 
survey. 

l/Vincent  Mc^usick  and  Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Jr., "A  curvey 
of  Speech  Activity  in  Maine  Secondary  Schools."  Unpublished 
thesis  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
Maine.  1942.  p.36 
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It  is  suo1  nested  that,  the  extent  to  which  some  schools 
require  groups  of  students  to  have  training  in  speech  is  an 
indication  of  a favorable  administrative  attitude  toward  the 
need  for  skill  in  speaking.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
more  schools  prefer  to  offer  speech  classes  as  electives. 

When  asked  to  report  for  whom  the  classes  were  compul- 
sorv,  the  thirty  schools  gave  seventeen  different  categories 
of  students  required  to  take  speech.  Table  VII  shows  that 
there  was  some  agreement  among  seven  of  the  schools  in  that 
speech  defectives  were  compelled  to  take  speech;  five  schools 
require  the  entire  student  body  to  take  speech  classes.  There 
was  little  agreement  among  the  othe^  categories  except  that 
manv  schools  require  speech  at  a certain  grade  level,  or  for 
a particular  curriculum  such  as  college  preparatory:  of  special 
interest  was  the  report  from  one  greater  Boston  school  that 
it  required  speech  of  all  prospective  teachera. 

Among  the  thirty-eight  schools  offering  elective  speech 
courses,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  practice  was  that  of 
opening  the  classes  to  everyone.  Table  VlII  also  indicates 
a slight  disposition  of  schools  toward  elective  speech  for 
the  upper  two  classes. 

Length  of  speech  classes . --Questions  3,4,5  & 6 in  Part 
I I -A  of  the  Questionnaire  sought  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  courses  are  being  offered  at  present.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  questions  3 and  4 to  find  the  length  of  the  speech 
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course  and  average  amount  of  time  being;  expended  on  speech  in 
the  separate  class  during  any  one  week.  Table  IX.  shows  that 
most  schools  favor  a one-vear  speech  course. 

TABLE  VI I 


GROUPS  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  WHOM  SPEECH  IS  MADE  COMPULSORY 


CATEGORIES 

No.  of 
sma  11 
schools 

No.  of 
medium 
schools 

No . of 

large 

schools 

Total 
no.  of 
schools 

Speech  defectives 

7 

7 

All  grades,  9-12 

4 

1 

5 

Grade  9 only 

1 

1 

Grade  10  only 

1 

1 

2 

Grade  11  only 

1 

1 

2 

Grade  12  only 

1 

1 

Grade  9,  college  prep’s 

1 

1 

All  entering;  students 

1 

1 

Grade  11,  college  prep’s 

1 

1 

Grade  12 , college  prep’s 

1 

1 

Grades  9 and  10 

1 

1 

Grades  10  and  11 

1 

1 

Grades  11  and  12 

1 

1 

Grades  10  and  12 

1 

1 

Grades  10,  11,  and  12 

1 

1 

All  prospective  teachers 

1 

1 

Speech  and  reading;  defectives 

1 

1 

No  explanation 

1 

1 

Totals : 
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7 

16 
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TABLE  VIII 

GROUPS  FOR  WHOM  SPEECH  CLASSES  ARE  OFFEIRED  AS  ELECTIVES 


No . of 

No.  of 

No . of 

Total 

CATEGORIES 

small 

medium 

larse 

number  of 

schools 

schools 

schools  schools 

Everyone,  grades  9-12 

3 

6 

11 

20 

Grades  11  and 

12 

1 

7 

8 

Speech  defectives 

3 

3 

Grade  12  only 

3 

3 

Grade  11  only 

2 

2 

Grade  9 and  12 

1 

1 

Grade  10,  11, 

and  12 

with  specific 

marks 

1 

1 

Total : 

4 

9 

2 5 

38 

TABLE 

IX 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  SPEECH  CLAS 

SES  OFFERED 

^ yr. 

1 2 

3 

4 " 

over  5 

not  Total  ni> 

or  less 

yr.  yrs 

• yrs . 

yrs. 

yrs."  answering  Schools 

Small 

4 2 

1 

1 

2 10 

Medium  3 

5 2 

— 

2 

- 

12 

Large  2 

13  11 

2 

4 

1 

3 36 

Total:  5 

22  15 

3 

7 

1 

5 58 

The  answers  to  question  4, 

Part  II- 

A , a.  re 

given  in 

Table  X. 
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TABLE  X 


NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  A SPEECH  CLASS  MEETS  EACH  WEEK 


Number  period 
12  3 

s each 
4 

week 

5 

No • schools 
with  dupli- 
cate answers 

Total 

Small  schools 

6 

1 

3 

10 

Medium  schools 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Large  schools 

14 

7 

4 

5 

7 

3 

40 

All  schools: 

30 

10 

6 

5 

12 

5 

68 

*S  ome 

schools 

included  data 

i for 

two  or  three  classes,  although 
58  schools  are  represented  by 
the  figures. 

The  above  summary  shows  that  the  majority  of  schools 
offer  speech  classes  only  one  period  each  week;  an  analysis 
however,  of  the  average  time  spent  in  each  school  indicates 
that  even  the  small  schools  spend  98.7  minutes  or  an  equiva- 
lent of  over  two  periods  in  the  separate  speech  class.  Table 
XI  was  derived  by  multiplying  the  number  of  periods  of  sepa- 
rate speech  in  each  school  by  the  length  of  the  average  period 
as  reported  elsewhere  on  the  questionnaire;  the  total  minutes 
were  added  and  divided  by  the  number  of  schools  reporting 
the  information. 

Units  of  credit  given  for  speech  c las se s . --Question  5 
in  Part  II -A  inquired  about  the  scholastic  credit  given  for 
separate  speech  classes.  The  answers  were  difficult  to 
classify  because  systems  of  credit  for  graduation  differ, 
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and  the  answers  had  to  be  standardized  before  compilation  in 
Table  XII;  where  it  was  clear  that  the  time  spent  in  the  sepa- 
rate speech  class  was  equal  to  a full-credit  class  such  as 
English,  the  investigator  standardized  the  units  of  credit 
reported . 

TABLE  XI 

AMOUNT  OP  CURRICULUM  TIME  SPENT  ON  SPEECH  CLASSES 

DURING  ONE  WEEK 


No. schools 

Total  minutes 

Average  no. min- 

with  speech 

of  all  speech 

utes  of  sneech 

c lasses 

classes,  1 week 

classes  in  1 wk 

Small 

10 

987 

98.7 

Medium 

12 

1270 

105.0 

Large 

34* 

4313 

126.1 

Total: 

56 

6560 

117.1 

*Two  schools 

did  not  report  time 

; • 

TABLE  XII 


UNITS  OF  CREDIT  FOR  EACH  SPEECH  CLASS  GIVEN  TOWARD  GRADUATION 


None 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

si  3 

4 

5 

Not 

Answe 

ing 

Dup. 

■ T3  — 

Ans . 

Tota 

Small  schools 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Medium  schools 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

Large  schools 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

1 1 

3 

7 

6 

3 

40 

Tota 1 : 

10 

1 

1 

5 

5 

14 

5 

3 1 

3 

8 

7 

4 

67 

-''-Four  schools  indicated  that  more  than 
one  class  was  offered  and  different 
credits  were  e-iven  for  each. 
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Enrollment  of  speech  c lasses . --Not  all  of  the  schools  with 
special  speech  classes  reported  the  enrollment  as  requested  in 
question  6,  Part  II-A.  For  the  49  schools  that  did  report, 
Table  XIII  shows  that  6,858  students  or  18.6  per  cent  of  the 
student  bodv  of  those  schools  are  enrolled  in  the  classes; 
t ''is  compares  favorably  with  the  percent  a re  of  18.7  in  the 
state  of  Maine  as  of  1941. A/ 

TABLE  XIII 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SEPARATE  SPEECH  CLASSES 


Grades 


10 


11 


12 


% of  Student 
Total  Body  in  49 

schools  with 
senary te  soeech 


Small  schools 

116 

100 

126 

104 

446 

Medium  schools 

169 

320 

389 

380 

1258 

Large  schools 

585 

1559 

1201 

1809 

5154 

Total : 

870 

1979 

1716 

2293 

6858 

45^ 

36.8% 

15.9% 


18.( 


Content  of  the  speech  course  of  study . - -Th e remaining 
questions  in  Part  II-A  were  concerned  with  the  content  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  separate  speech  class.  Question 
7 asked  whether  a syllabus  was  being  used.  Twenty-one  schools 
answered  that  they  used  a syllabus  and  twenty-nine  reported 
that  a syllabus  was  not  being  used;  eight  schools  d^*d  not 
reply  to  this  question  but  indicated  that  textbooks  in  speech 
were  beinr  used.  A list  of  textbooks  used  by  these  classes 

appears  on  page  ar  , Table  XXIII,  where  it  is  consolidated 

1/V incent  Me Ku s i ck  & Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Jr.  MA  Survey  of 

~~h  activity  in  Maine  Secondary  Schools.  Unpublished  thesUi 
ie  Department  op  EndJIWh , Bates  , Lewis  ton  ,¥^1942 
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with  lists  of  speech  textbooks  used  by  classes  in  English. 

Under  question  9,  Part.  II-A,  schools  were  asked  to  check 
topics  which  are  included  in  the  content  of  the  course.  On 
the  basis  of  current  research  and  literature  pertaining  to  the 
content  of  speech  classes  at  the  high  school  level,  the  in- 
vestigator selected  seventeen  topics  most  likely  to  be  a part 
of  a course  of  study  in  speech;  these  topics  are  presented  in 
Table  XIV  with  their  popularity  indicated  by  frequency  of 
mention. 


TABLE  XIV 

TOPICS  THAT  RECEIVE  CONSIDERATION  IN  SEPARATE 

SPEECH  CLASSES 


TOPIC  : 


Frequency  of  Mention 


1.  Correct  use  of  voice  (pronunciation, 

enunciation,  and  articulation) 

2.  Diction  or  choice  of  words 

3.  Occasional  speeches , 

4.  Posture 

5.  Oral  interpretation 

6.  Dramatics.... 

7.  Parliamentary  procedure... 

8.  Group  discussions  (panels,  round  tables, 

symposiums,  etc.) 

9.  Declamations 

10 . Debating 

11. Radio.  . 

12  .Outlining . 

13. Choral  speech 

14 . Therapeutic  treatment  of  speech  defects.. 

15.  Diagnosis  of  hea rin^  through  school  nurse 

16 . Diagnosis  of  voice  by  recordings 

17. Diagnosis  of  hearing  by  soeech  teacher... 


50 

49 

48 

44 

41 

41 

31 


31 

30 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

21 

18 

11 
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II.  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  REGULAR  CLASSES  OF  ENGLISH 
Schools  including;  speech  in  classes  of  English  .--Review 
of  research  revealed  that  in  other  states  most  secondary  school 
carry  on  speech  training  in  the  class  of  English.  For  example, 
86  per  cent  of  the  Maine  schools  reported  speech  training  in 
English. \/  In  the  schools  of  Wisconsin  with  enrollments  under 
500,  a survey  determined  that  58.4  per  cent  of  the  total  oral 
work  is  done  in  the  class  of  English.?/  Part  II -B  of  the 
questionnaire  investigated  the  extent  and  nature  of  speech 
training  in  the  departments  of  English  for  Massachusetts 
schools . 


s 


TABLE  XV 


SPEECH  AS  AN  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 


No.  schools 
answering 
Question  II 

No.  schools  $ offering 

offering  speech  speech  in 
-B  in  English.  English 

Small 

schools 

66 

56 

84.8$ 

Medium 

schools 

70 

64 

91.4$ 

Large 

schools 

64 

53 

82.8$ 

Tota  1 

schools : 

200 

173 

86.5$ 

Two  hundred  schools  reported  whether  or  not  they  in- 


cluded speech  In  English;  the  compilation  appears  in  Table 
XV  above.  One  hundred  seventy  three  or  86.5  per  cent  offer 

1/Vincent  McKusick  and  Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Jr.,  "A  curvey 
of  Speech  Activity  in  Maine  Secondary  Schools.”  Unpublished 
thesis  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bates  College , Lewis  ton 
Maine , 1942 . p . 36 

2/Phyllis  Anne  Trione,  nA  Survey  of  the  Speech  Education  in 
the  Small  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin  with  Implications  for 

Prospective  Teachers  of  Speech ."Unpublished  Master  of  Arts’ 
thesis.  University Of  'Wisconsin;  1941 . 
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speech  activities  and/or  training  as  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  English.  Among  the  27  schools  that  do  not  offer 
any  speech  training  in  the  class  of  English,  only  five  pri- 
vate schools  and  eight  public  schools  do  not  offer  speech 
training  at  some  other  point  in  the  curriculum. 

Intensity  of  the  training . --The  answers  contained  in 
Table  XV  are  admittedly  not  a final  evaluation  of  the  speech 
training  in  the  class  of  English:  some  schools  answered  "yes" 
although  the  speech  education  within  the  English  course  is 
very  meager;  other  schools  emphasize  speech  to  such  an  extent 
in  English  that  the  training  is  equal  to  that  of  a separate 
speech  class.  To  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  this 
training,  schools  were  asked  to  check  one  of  two  alternative 
questions  which  seemed  most  applicable  to  the  emphasis  laid 
on  speech  within  their  courses  of  study  in  English:  question 
II -B  1 asked  if  the  speech  work  is  incidental  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  occasional  oral  work  but  not  part  of  a planned 
program  of  speech  training;  the  alternative  answer,  question 
II-B  2,  enabled  the  schools  to  show  that  their  speech  work 
in  English  is  intensive  and  planned  to  occupy  a specific 
part  of  the  program.  Five  schools  of  the  173  reporting  speech 
as  an  activity  of  the  English  course,  failed  to  check  either 
of  the  alternatives;  this  leaves  168  schools  to  be  accounted 
for  by  their  answers  to  the  two  alternatives. 

Incidental  speech  activity  in  English . --Answers  to 
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question  II-B  1 from  168  schools  showed  that  126  schools  or 

75  per  cent  include  speech  work  as  an  incidental  part  of  the 

course  of  study;  Table  XVI  contains  this  compilation.  (This 

does  not  mean  75  oer  cent  of  all  the  schools  of  the  state 

% 

but  rather  75  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  survey  which 
answered  aff irma tivelv  question  II-B,  "Is  speech  included  as 
an  activity  in  English?1')  The  following;  paragraphs  will 
analyse  the  remarks  of  these  126  schools.  In  order  to  pro- 
ject this  group  of  schools  for  the  entire  state  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  126  schools  against  the  number  of  schools  that 
answered  question  II-B  minus  the  five  schools  that  did  not 
answer  the  alternatives;  in  other  words,  64.6  per  cent  of  195 
schools  offer  incidental  speech. 

TABLE  XVI 

INCIDENTAL  SPEECH  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

~1.  77  57  47” 

No. schools  No. schools  No. schools  # offering 

offering  answering  offering  incidental 

speech  in  alternative  such  speech  speech-x 

English  class  as  Inciden- 

tal. 


Small  schools 

56 

55 

43 

78.1# 

Medium  schools 

64 

63 

50 

79.3# 

Large  schools 

53 

50 

33 

66.0# 

Total  schools: 

173 

168 

126 

75# 

--'•Column  3 divided  by  Column  2. 

Question  II-B  l-a_  asked  the  schools  to  estimate  the 
average  amount  of  time  each  week  which  is  devoted  to  speech 
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work.  This  question  was  neither  valid,  or  reliable  because 
the  answer  was  largely  a guess  for  some  schools  and  other 
schools  indicated  that  they  could  not  estimate  such  a figure 
since  they  were  not  familiar  with  all  the  grades  of  English 
in  their  school.  From  such  "guest ima tes"  as  were  reported. 
Table  XVII  shows  that  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  on 
speech  activities  during  one  week  is  36  minutes;  answers  from 
82  schools  ranged  from  10  to  100  minutes. 

TABLE  XVII 

AVERAGE  TIME  IN  ONE  WEEK  SPENT  ON  INCIDENTAL  SPEECH 
ACTIVITIES  IN  ENGLISH  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


No.  schools 

reporting 

estimates 

Average  time 
spent  on 

incidental  speech 

Small  schools 
Medium  schools 
Large  schools 

26 

37 

19 

38  minutes 
36  minutes 
33  minutes 

Total  schools: 

82 

36  minutes 

The  speech  work  of  the  class  in  English  was  analyzed 
further  by  inquiring  in  question  II-B  1-b  whether  or  not 
such  work  was  the  only  opportunity  for  speech  practice 


within  the  curriculum.  Table  XVIII  shows  how  123  schools 
answered  the  question;  76  schools  or  60.3  per  cent  of  the 
126  schools  that  have  incidental  speech  report  that  there 
is  some  speech  training  elsewhere  in_  the  curriculum,  e.g. 


in  social  studies,  in  separate  speech  classes,  or  in  private 
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lessons  In  speech 


TABLE  XVIII 

INCIDENTAL  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES  IN  ENGLISH  AS  ONLY 
CURRICULAR  SPEECH  TRAINING 


No.  answering  No.  answering 
"YES"  --  "NO"  -- 

only  opp’ty.  other  opp!ty. 

Did  not 
answer 

Total 

Small  schools 

14 

29 

43 

Medium  schools 

19 

30 

1 

50 

Large  schools 

14 

17 

2 

33 

Total  schools: 

47 

76 

3 

126 

The  next  two  questions  requested  that  the  schools  express 
their  opinions  about  the  extent  and  nature  of  incidental 
speech  activities  in  the  English  course  of  study.  Only  half 
a dozen  schools  failed  to  report  an  opinion;  most  schools  not 
only  checked  suggested  answers  but  also  wrote  thoughtful 
analyses  of  their  speech  program.  Table  XIX  shows  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  schools  feel  that  incidental  speech 
activities  in  the  course  of  English  are  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

TABLE  XIX 

INCIDENTAL  SPEECH  IN  ENGLISH  AND  NEEDS  OF  SCHOOL  OPINION 


"Satisfies 
speech  needs 
of  school" 

"Does  not 
s a t i s f v 
speech  needs" 

Did  not 
answer 

Total 

Small  schools 

9 

33 

T 

Medium  schools 

6 

42 

2 

50 

Laro-e  schools 

2 

27 

4 

33 
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Seventeen  schools  reported  that  this  incidental  speech  is 

satisfying  the  speech  needs  of  its  students;  in  almost  every 

case,  reasons  were  given  to  subs tantieme  this  type  of  opinion. 

For  example,  a private  school  with  a highly  select,  college- 

bound  student  body,  reported: 

Our  speech  instruction  is  both  formal  and 
informal.  Our  students,  bn  the  average, 
come  from  backgrounds  where  reasonably  good 
English  is  spoken,  and  our  training  is  de- 
signed to  improve  students  who  are  reason- 
ably proficient  at  the  outset.  We  feel 
that  frequency  of  speech  with  little  formal 
instruction  is  preferable  to  formalized  in- 
struction ..  .Our  classes  are  sma ll--average 
of  12  per  class --and  there  is  a lot  of  oral 
recitation . 

Another  private  school  headmaster  pointed  out  that  his 
purpose  is  to  prepare  most  of  his  students  for  college,  and, 
since  the  entrance  requirements  place  so  much  emphasis  on 
written  work,  he  can  not  justify  more  than  the "minimum  time" 
spent  on  oral  English.  Others  in  the  group  of  seventeen 
showed  that  they  consider  the  teaching  of  speech  highly 
specialized  work  and  undesirable  in  small  schools  that  can- 
not afford  the  equipment  and/or  salary  of  a trained  speech 
teacher . 

When  asked  to  report  reasons  which  in  their  opinion, 
prevent  more  speech  training  in  English,  principals  and 
teachers  indicated  clearly  that  there  is  "too  much  other 
work  to  accomplish';  this  reason  was  mentioned  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  any  other.  Of  particular  interest  to  teacher- 
training institutions  is  the  binding,  indicated  on  Table  XX, 
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that  the  second  most  important  reason  for  not  emphasizing 
speech  education  is  the  lack  of  teachers  with  speech  back- 
ground: this  finding  was  corroborated  by  the  findings  of 
question  IV-B  and  may  be  one  of  the  biggest  detriments  to  the 
growth  of  speech  education  in  Massachusetts. 

TABLE  XX 

REASONS  WHY  SPEECH  IS  ONLY  INCIDENTAL  IN  ENGLISH 

CLASS 


Reasons  that  prevent 
further  speech  in  English 


Frequency 
of  mention 


Too  much  other  work  to  accomplish  110 

Teachers  lack  speech  background  47 

Classes  too  large  46 

Periods  too  short  31 

No  provision  for  speech  work  in  English  syllabus  24 
No  speech  textbooks  available  13 

Students  do  not  need  further  training  in  speech  5 

Not  enough  teachers  4 

Lack  of  teacher  time  3 

College  preparation  puts  emphasis  on  writing 
Lack  of  stage  and  auditorium  and  other  facilities 
Lack  of  money  to  purchase  practical  equipment  1 

Not  any  "good11  speech  textbooks  available  1 

Intensive  speech  work  accomplished  in  grades  7 & 8 1 

Lack  of  purposeful  planning  1 

Schedules  too  closely  interlocked  1 


Planned  speech  training  in  English .--It  was  pointed  out 
on  pace  39  that  168  schools  are  considered  in  their  answers 
to  the  alterative  answers  under  Part  II-Bs  126  schools  an- 
swered that  the  speech  work  was  incidental,  and  50  schools 
answered  that  the  work  was  planned  speech  training--a  total 
of  176;  eight  schools  legitimately  reported  duplicate  an- 
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swers,  and,  if  this  number  is  subtracted  from  the  total  of  176 
the  figures  check  v/ith  the  net  total  of  168  schools. 

Table  XXI  shows  that  approximately  one  school  in  every 
four  reported  speech  training  as  a planned  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish course  of  study.  In  the  light  of  current  research  and 
opinion  on  the  emphasis  of  speech  as  an  objective  of  the 
English  class,  it  is  evident  in  this  respect  that  Massachu- 
setts schools  are  deplorably  weak. 

TABLE  XXI 

PLANNED  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 


' ■ 

1. 

“5. 

3. 

4. 

No 

• schools 

No.  schools 

No,  schools 

$ offering 

of 

fering  speech  answering 

offering  planned 

planned 

in 

English 

a Items  tives 

speech  in  English 

speech 

Small 

56 

55 

15 

27.2^ 

Medium 

64 

63 

17 

27  .0% 

Large 

53 

50 

18 

36.0$ 

Total : 

173 

168 

50 

29.7$ 

The 

foil  owing 

discussion  will 

examine  the  nature 

of  this 

training • 

The  amount  of  time  specifically  allotted  to  speech 

in  any 

one  week  was 

reported  under 

question  II-B  2 -a. 

The 

majority  of  schools  devote  one  entire  period  exclusively  to 
speech  training.  Fourteen  schools  indicated  that  two  or 
three  periods  a month  were  designated  specifically  for 
speech  training,  hence  Table  XXII  shows  these  schools  offer- 
ing "parts  of  one  period."  The  two  schools  that  use  the 
unit  method  presumably  plan  speech  training  whenever  the  class 
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is  ready  for  it 


TABLE  XXIX 

AMOUNT  OP  TIME  DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  SPEECH  IN  ENGLISH 


Small  Medium  Large  Total 
SCHOOLS 


One  period  each  ?/eek  9 

Parts  of  one  period  each  week  4 
Parts  of  every  period  2 

Unit  method 
"Varies” 

Three  periods  each  week 


8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 


10 

5 

1 

1 

1 


27 

14 

4 

2 

2 

1 


Totals  : 


15  17  18  50 


Question  II-B  2-b  asked  what  grades  of  English  include 
planned  speech  training.  Except  for  the  eight  schools  that 
reported  different  programs  for  different  grades  of  English, 
it  is  the  practice  to  incorporate  speech  in  English  through 
all  the  grades.  From  this  question  it  was  possible  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  students  receiving;  such  training:  it 
was  found  that  21,763  students  receive  planned  speech  training 
in  English  as  against  57,285  students  who  have  incidental 
speech  activities  in  the  English  class:  13,766  students  re- 
ceive no  speech  training-  in  the  English  class. 

Under  question  II-B  2-c  only  four  schools  reported  that 


a separate  mark  in  speech  is  eriven  for  this  particular  type 
of  speech  training  within  the  English  course  of  study;  these 
include  two  medium  schools.  Turners  Falls  High  School  and 
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Cushing  Academy,  and  two  large  schools,  Holyoke  Higjh  School 
and  Lawrence  iiigh  School.  The  practice  of  living  a separate 
mark  may  be  an  effective  method  of  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  oral  work.  Schools  such  as  the  University  of  Chicago  High 
School  use  such  a method  on  the  principle  that  an  accurate 
measurement  of  achievement  in  English  can  be  obtained  only  by 
marking  clearly  defined  areas  such  as  oral  work,  composition, 
spellings  etc - 

Since  only  a few  schools  use  a separate  textbook  for 
speech  in  the  English  class,  the  findings  for  question  II-B 
2-d  have  been  incorporated  in  Table  XXIII  with  speech  text- 
books used  in  separate  speech  classes.  At  another  point  in 
the  questionnaire  thirteen  schools  indicated  that  lack  of 
speech  textbooks  precludes  the  extension  of  speech  training 
in  English;  one  school  pointed  out  the  lack  of  "any  good 
speech  textbook." 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  how  the  content  of  the  speech 
training  program  is  determined,  question  II-B  2-e_  suggested 
several  factors  that  might  be  checked.  Table  XXIV  shows  that 
most  schools  prefer  to  leave  the  content  to  the  judgment  of 
the  individual  English  teacher.  Only  two  schools  reported 
that  a separate  syllabus  foM  speech  is  being  used.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  lack  of  speech  syllabi  hinders  the  growth 
of  this  training:  the  Department  of  Education  in  Maine  re- 
cently has  distributed  to  the  secondary  schools  in  that  state 
1/  Jacobson  and  Reavis,  Duties  of  School  Principals,  p.2.39 
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TABLE  XXIII 

TEXTBOOKS.  USED  BY  SEPARATE  SPEECH  CLASSES  AND  BY  ENGLISH 
CLASSES  FOR  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Ei1  jfrrr  : rr^-r::  r:  r ;■■■■  : — r.  zzrrxz r-?-"  - ■r.jTas  "g.r  ■-sr.-saca 

Name  of  book  No.  schools  using  text 


Craig,  Alice  Evelyn,  Speech  Arts.  Macmillan, 1940 ,2nd 

revised  edition.  6l0  pp.  7 

Craig,  Alice  Evelyn,  Junior  Speech  Arts .Macmi llan , 1944 

revised  edition.  500  pp.  4 

Weavers,  Andrew  T. ,G .L.Borchers , and  C .H.Woolbert , 

New  Better  Speech.  Harcourt,  1937.  548  pp.  8 

Hedde , W i the lmina  Genevava,  and  W.  N.  Brigance, 

Speech.  Lipincott,  1937,  2nd  edition.  540  pp.  5 

Hedde,  wilKe lmina  Genevava,  and  W.  N.  Brigance, 

American  Speech.  Lipincott,  1942.  596  pp.  4 

Sarett,  Lew  R.,  W.  T.  Foster,  and  J.  H.  McBumey, 

Speech,  A.  High  School  C ourse .Houghton, 1943.  493  pp.  4 
Raubicheck,  Mrs  .Letitia"  ivl . ,E.H. Davis,  and  L.A.Carll, 

Voice  and  Speech  Problems .Prentice  Ha  11, 1939 .559  pp.  4 
Smith,  Harley,  u .E .Kref ting,  and  E.F. Lewis,  Everyday 

Speech . American  Book,  1941.  479  pp.  3 

Seely,  Howard  F.  and  W . A.  Hackett,  Experiences  in 

Speakin<? . Scott,  1940.  512  pp.  ’ ~ 3 

Tressler,  J . C . , English  in  Action.  D.  C.  Heath,  1940. 

682  pp.  ~ 3 

Fort,  Lyman,  Speech  for  All.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1944. 

Manser,  Ru th  B~. , Speech  Correction  on  the  Contract  Plan . 

Prentice  Hall,  1942".’  381  pp.  2 

Ommanney,  K.  A.,  The  Stage  and  the  School.  Harpers,  1939.  2 

Raubicheck,  Letitia  fo.,  Improving  lour  Speech .NobTe , 1934. 

163  pp.  1 

Mather,  G.  G.  and  others.  Behind  the  Footlights.  Silver 

Burdett,  1935.  ~ 2 

Franklin,  Marion,  Rehearsal . Prentice  Hall,  1938.  1 

Gough,  Harry  B.  and  others.  Effective  Speech,  A Complete 

Course . Harpers,  1937.  654  pp.  1 

Barrows,  Sarah  T.  and  A.  E.  Pierce,  The  Voice  and  How  to 

Use  It.  Expression  Co.,  1938.  18 1 pp7  1 

Spotts,  Carle  B.f  Debate  and  Discussion.  Expression  Co., 

1941.  250  pp.  " 1 

Heltman,  Harry  J.,  Speech  Manuals.  Expression  Co. (series)  1 
O’Neil,  J.  M.  and  Ruppert  C or t right , Debate  and  Oral 

Discussion . Apple  ton -Century,  1931 . ~ 1 

Fiske,  A".  Longfellow,  A Practical  Course  in  Speech  for 

Catholic  High  Schools.  Sad lie r]  1933.  90  pp . 1 

Painter,  Margaret,  Ease  in  Speech,  b.  0.  Heath,  1937.  1 

Karr,  Harrison,  M . , ~ N ov;  1 on 1 re  Ta  1 kino1.  B . G.  Heath,  1936.  1 


a practical  guide  for  teaching  speech,  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish class,  and  hopes  thereby  to  encourage  a growing  emphasis 
on  such  work. 

TABLE  XXIV 

DETERMINANTS  OF  SPEECH  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  ENGLISH 


Factors  named  Frequency  of  mention 


Individual  teacher's  judgment  40 
Recommended  by  English  syllabus  11 
English  textbooks  include  speech  program  11 
Separate  syllabus  for  speech  2 
Amount  of  time  available  2 
Needs  of  pupils  1 
Collaboration  of  all  English  teachers  1 
Suggestions  of  English  Journal  & Speech  Journals  1 


Regardless  of  how  the  planned  program  of  speech  training 
is  determined.  Question  II-B  2-f  showed  that  oral  talks  and 
occasional  speeches  are  most  frequently  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  content  of  the  program.  Table  XXV  shows  that  treatment  of 
speech  defectives  in  the  English  class  is  de -emphasized,  most 
schools  preferring  to  handle  it  in  a special  class.  The  only 
othe^  item  that  has  shifted  position  significantly  from  its 
place  in  a similar  analysis  for  separate  speech  courses 
(pao*e  37,  Table  XIV)  is  outlining;  as  might  be  expected,  it 
has  assumed  a more  important  part  of  the  training  within  the 
class  of  English. 
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TABLE  XXV 

TOPICS  THAT  RECEIVE  CONSIDERATION  IN  PLANNED 
SPEECH  OF  ENGLISH  CLASS 


Topic  Frequency  of  Mention 


1.  Occasions!  speeches  45 

2.  Correct  use  of  voice  (enunication, 

pronunciation,  and  articulation)  44 

3.  Diction,  or  choice  of  words  43 

4.  Posture  39 

5.  Group  discussions  (round  tables, 

panels,  etc.  35 

6.  Dramatics  34 

7.  Outlining  33 

8.  Oral  Interpretation  27 

9.  Debating  25 

10.  Parliamentary  procedure  25 

11.  Hearing  diagnosis  by  school  nurse  18 

12 . Choral  speaking  17 

13.  Radio  " ” 16 

14.  Declamations  10 

15.  Hearing  diagnosis  by  speech  teacher  9 

16. Diagnosis  of  voice  by  recordings  6 

17.  Therapeutic  treatment  of  speech  defects  4 

18 . Memoriza tions  1 


III.  OTHER  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 
In  the  event  a school  could  not  report  its  complete  pro- 
gram of  curricular  speech  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
questionnaire,  space  was  provided  for  additional  remarks. 
These  answers  were  variable  verbal  responses,  and,  although 
many  schools  were  willing  to  write  in  remarks,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  classify  them.  General  facts  can  be  reported,  how- 


Five  schools  reported  that  a speech  teacher  is  made 
available  for  speech  defectives,  but  does  not  conduct  regular 
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classes.  In  most  cases  it  was  explained  that  speech  therapy 
is  done  in  conferences  to  suit  the  convenience  of  teacher  and 
student;  enrollments  in  these  informal  classes  were  not  given. 

Twelve  schools  reported  elective  classes  in  Dramatic  Art. 
With  but  one  exception,  such  classes  are  offered  only  in  the 
medium  and  large  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
schools  did  not  report  dramatic  art  classes  under  Part  II-A 
as  "separate  speech  classes";  in  the  opinion  of  the  investi- 
gator this  not  only  indicates  the  validity  of  Part  II-A  but 
also  suggests  that  most  schools  make  a distinction  between 
training  in  speech  and  training  in  dramatic  art. 

An  important  source  of  speech  training  outside  of  the 
English  class  and  separate  speech  class  is  in  social  studies 
classes;  nine  schools  reported  a definite  program  of  oral  work 
in  the  social  studies  department,  and  seven  additional  schools 
reported  such  oral  work  specifically  in  the  history  classes. 

Eleven  schools  emphasize  speech  training  in  daily  work 
of  all  classes;  this  was  indicated  by  many  small  schools  where 
the  small  classes  enable  teachers  to  develop  oral  communica- 
tion at  all  times.  Science  classes  in  two  schools  enable  the 
students  to  get  some  training  through  extensive  oral  reports. 
Dther  sources  of  speech  training  in  the  curriculum  were  the 
following,  each  mentioned  by  one  school  only:  class  in  radio 
technique;  choral  speech  in  all  classes;  class  in  music; 
parliamentary  procedure  emphasized  in  all  classes;  foreign 
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language  classes;  debating  in  all  classes;  "units  of  work  in 
all  classes  develop  speech  naturally  and  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  class  work". 

Four  schools  report  that  a ruling  of  the  school  board 
requires  that  each  senior  present  a "good  piece  of  literature 
orally"  before  a class  or  assembly,  emphasis  being  placed  on 
interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  content. 

In  general,  Part  II-C  of  the  questionnaire  enabled  many 
schools  to  show  that  speech  training  is  recognized  outside  of 
the  special  class  and  the  English  class.  Since  the  facts 
were  reported  unevenly,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  students  who  receive  training  in  the  ways  described 
by  these  answers.  A questionnaire  of  impossible  length  or 
personal  investigation  of  each  school  would  be  the  only  means 
of  deriving  such  information. 

IV.  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Debating . — Table  XXVI  shows  how  the  schools  answered 
question  II-A,  "Is  debating  an  extra-curricular  activity?" 

The  proportion  of  large  high  schools  sponsoring  this  activity 
is  almost  twice  that  of  the  small  end  medium  schools,  a fact 
probably  explained  by  the  larger  number  of  faculty  members 
available  for  supervision  and  guidance.  The  proportion  of 
students  participating  in  debating  also  favors  the  large 
schools.  Sixty-two  schools  in  the  survey > have  debating 
as  an  extra -curricular  activity;  this  is  31.4$  of  the  schools 
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answering  question  II-A,  and  consequently  it  can  be  estimated 
that  31$  of  the  schools  in  the  state  sponsor  debating • These 
schools  also  report  an  average  of  26.5  students  in  each  school 
actually  participating  in  debates. 

TABLE  XXVI 


PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA  -CURRICULAR  DEBATING  ACTIVITIES 


No. 

No.sch * s 

<sf 

7° 

No.sch' s 

Partici - 

Aver- 

Answmg  • 

with 

with 

rpt'g.  par- 

pa tion 

age  pa 

III -A 

debating 

debat’g. 

ticipa tion 

reported 

per  sc 

Small 

63 

14 

22.2$ 

12 

2VR 

22 . 3 

Medium 

73 

19 

26.0$ 

16 

263 

16.5 

Large 

61 

29 

47.5$ 

23 

820 

35.7 

Total : 

197 

62 

31.4$ 

51 

1351 

26.5 

All  of  the  schools  that  indicated  they  sponsor  debating 
did  not  answer  the  sub-questions  which  investigated  the 


exact  extent  of  the  activity.  Fifty-two  schools,  however, 
reported  a grand  total  of  19V  interscholastic  debates  held 
during  the  school  year,  an  average  of  3.8  debates  per  school. 
Table  XXVII  shows  that  approximately  the  same  number  of  school^ 
reported  intramural  debating,  but  that  it  is  far  more  popular 
than  the  more  competitive , interscholastic  debates.  Although 
the  questionnaire  did  not  seek  to  determine  the  facts,  it  is 
known  that  there  are  few  organized  debating  leagues  in  this 
state.  The  New  England  Preparatory  School  League,  sponsored 
by  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  has  less  than  one-half 
dozen  Massachusetts  independent  schools  participating  in  any 
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one  year.  Mr.  Mark  S.  Rand,  Director  of  Debating  at  North- 
ampton High  School,  report?  ten  Massachusetts  chapters  in  the 
National  Forensic  League : these  include  Hopkins  Academy, 
Groton,  Williamsburg,  Lowell,  Northampton,  South  Hadley,  Graf- 
ton, Charlton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Hanover. 1/ 

TABLE  XXVII 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  AND  INTRAMURAL  DEBATING  PROGRAMS 


No.sch’s  No. Inter-  Ave.No.  No.sch!s.  No.Intra-Ave . 
reporting  scholastic  debates  reporting  mural  per 
debates  per  sch.  debates  scb. 


Small  12  40  3.3  12  66  5.5 

Medium  16  71  4.4  14  83  5.9 

Large  24  86  3.5  22  270  11.7 


Totals:  52  197  3.8  48  419  8.7 


The  answers  to  question  II-A  4 revealed,  that  there  is 
almost  no  scholastic  credit  given  for  debating  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity.  Fi-Pty-four  schools  answered  the  ques- 
tion; forty-seven  reported,  they  give  no  credit  whatsoever. 
Six  small  schools  indicated  that  they  allow  one  point  for 
participation  in  the  activity,  and  one  other  small  school 
allows  two  points.  The  lack  of  direct  encouragement  by 
scholastic  credit  and  by  organized,  competitive  leagues  may 
contribute  to  reasons  why  debating  does  not  flourish  in  this 
state  as  it  does  in  Mid-western  and  Far-western  states. 


High 


1/  Letter  to 
School , 

1947. 


the  investigator,  from  Mark 
Northampton,  Massachusetts, 


S.  Rand,  Northampton 
dated  Feb:cuary  26, 
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Dramatics .--Extra-curricular  dramatics  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing favorite  among  activities  related  to  speech.  Of  the  198 
schools  that  answered  question  III-B,  178  schools  or  89.8  per 
cent  sponsor  it--almost  three  times  the  number  of  schools 
sponsoring  debating.  Table  XXVIII  shows  that  although  the 
percentage  of  schools  by  size  that  offer  dramatics  is  some- 
what similar,  the  extent  of  par ticipa tier  in  the  large  school 
is  almost  double  that  of  the  small  schools.  Interpretation 
of  these  findings  as  related  to  the  whole  picture  of  speech 
training  is  difficult.  It  might  be  argued  that  dramatics  as 
a speech  influence  is  trifling;  on  the  other  hand,  a few 
schools  have  commented  on  the  questionnaire  that  a specific 
effort  is  expended  in  making  participants  conscious  of  voice, 
bodily  movements,  and  personality — all  integral  parts  of 
speech  training.  Small  schools,  in  general,  are  able  to 
promote  an  interest  in  speech  through  this  medium  when  it 
cannot  be  worked  into  the  curriculum  elsewhere. 

The  answers  to  questions  III-B  2 and  3 are  recorded  in 
Table  XXIX.  The  average  number  of  one-act  plays  per  school 
is  slightly  higher  for  the  small  schools  than  for  medium 
and  large.  The  investigator  has  taken  the  liberty  of  class- 
ifying radio  programs,  written  and  produced  by  students,  as 
one-act  plays;  similarly,  operettas,  pageants,  and  minstrel 
shows  are  classified  as  three -act  plays. 

The  answers  to  question  III-B  4,  recorded  in  Table  JJJ. 
indicate  that  slightly  more  scholastic  credit  is  given  drama- 
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tics  than  debating. 


TABLE  XXVIII 

PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES 


No. 

Answmg . 
III-B 

No.  sch’ 
. with 

dramatic 

s . $ 

with 
s drama . 

No . sch 1 s . 
reporting 
particp 1 tn 

Amt.  of 
Partici- 
pa  tion 

Average 
Part *n 
per  sch. 

Small 

62 

56 

90.3$ 

52 

1781 

34.3 

Medium 

74 

64 

86.4$ 

56 

2153 

38.4 

Large 

62 

58 

93.5$ 

51 

3168 

62.1 

Totals 

: 198 

178 

89.8$ 

159 

7101 

44.6 

TABLE  XXIX 

EXTENT  OF  DRAMATIC  PRODUCTIONS 


No.  sch’s 

No.  1-act 

Ave.  no. 

No .sch  * s 

No . 3-act 

Ave . 

answering 

plays  pro- 

per 

answering 

plays 

no . 

duced 

school 

produced 

per  sch 

Small 

50 

125-::- 

2.5 

50 

61# 

1.2 

Medium 

59 

172-::-::- 

2.9 

59 

6 3 ## 

1.0 

Large 

54 

281-::-::-"- 

5.2 

56 

59  7/## 

1.0 

Tota Is 

: 163 

578 

3.5 

165 

183 

1.1 

•"-Includes  9 radio  programs 
-"--^Includes  10  radio  programs 
-"-"-"-Includes  2 radio  programs 

7flnc ludes  3 operettas,  2 pageants, 
and  1 minstrel  show 
7? ;/ Inc  lud  e s 3 ope  re  1 1 a s 
7/##Inc ludes  1 operetta  and  1 pageant 


TABLE  XXX 

SCHOLASTIC  CREDIT  FOR  DRAMATICS 


No  credit 
offered 

1 

S’  pt . 

1 

¥ pt. 

1 

S’  pt. 

1 pt. 

2pts 

No. sch 1 s 
• reporting 

Small 

42 

2 

- 

~T" 

- 

- 

48 

Medium 

54 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

58 

Large 

49 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

57 

Totals : 

145 
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Other  extra -curricular  speech  activitles--In  an  effort  to 
obtain  as  complete  a picture  as  possible  of  extra-curricular 
speech  activities,  question  III-C  asked  the  schools  to  re- 
port all  other  related  activities.  Except  for  radio  clubs, 
the  schools  were  able  to  report  their  activities  under  the 
seven  suggested  headings.  One-hundred  and  eighteen  schools 
showed  participation  in  assemblv  programs  as  the  bin-crest 
source  of  speech  practice.  Declamations  and  oral  interpreta- 
tion contests  such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  National  Forensic 
League  and  American  Legion  are  the  next  largest  source  of 
speech  practice;  one  respondent  pointed  out  that  the  school 
had  "no  contests  but  individual  people  declame  during  the  year 
G-roup  discussions  were  mentioned  next  most  frequently.  If 
all  the  schools  which  reported  group  discussion  as  part  of 
regular  class  work  were  added  to  those  including  group  dis- 
cussion as  an  extra  curricular  activity,  it  would  be  clear 
that  panels,  round  tables,  forums,  and  symposia  are  used  more 
frequently  than  any  other  speech  activity  with  the  possible 
exception  of  dramatics.  Average  participation  in  group  dis- 
cussions is  much  higher  for  small  schools  than  for  medium 
and  lar^e. 

Intramural  speech  contests  are  carried  on  in  32  schools: 
in  some  schools  these  contests  originate  in  the  English  class, 
a re  compulsory  for  all,  and  are  outgrowths  of  a school  board 
requirement  that  students  present  one  speech  before  grad- 
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Choral  speech  is  not  a highly  developed  activity;  like 
•group  discussion,  it  has  a much  higher  average  participation 
in  the  small  school  group:  this  fact  would  lead  to  the  gen- 
eralization that  these  activities  are  admirably  suited  to  the 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  small  schools. 

Among:  the  fourteen  schools  that  offer  private  speech 
lessons  are  three  large  public  schools,  all  of  which  make 
available  a remedial  speech  teacher;  the  remaining  schools 
are  private  institutions  in  which  a teacher  of  speech  trains 
individual  students  in  remedial  speech,  oral  interpretation, 
and/or  dramatics.  Ten  schools,  all  private,  indicated  that 
students  participate  in  religious  deputations;  this  includes 
delegates  to  conferences,  individual  speakers  at  chapel 
exercises,  and  groups  of  speakers  who  work  as  a unit  in  con- 
ducting: religious  programs. 

Space  was  provided  for  schools  to  write  in  other  activi- 
ties not  included  under  the  seven  suggested  titles.  Most  of  tt 
answers  under  this  heading  have  been  placed  under  other  head- 
ings; for  example.  Junior  Town  Meetings  of  the  Air  and  Model 
Congresses  were  classified  as  group  discussions  and  so  tab- 
ulated in  TABLE  XXXI.  Radio  and  Speech  Clubs  are  listed 
separately. 

The  amount  of  scholastic  credit  criven  fo^  extra-curricular 
activities  is  negligible.  Reporting  schools  showed  a g;rand 
total  of  327  activities  being  sponsored;  of  this  number  only 
eleven  are  worth  credit  on  a scale  ranging:  from  one -eighth  of  a 
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TABLE  XXXI 


PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


SMALL 

MEDIUM 

LARGE 

TOTAL 

1.  Choral  speech: 

No.  schools  sponsoring--- 

8 

5 

7 

22 

Ave.  participation 

per  school 

--47 

39 

19 

37 

2.  Assembly  programs: 

No.  schools  sponsoring 

--34 

41 

43 

118 

Ave.  participation 

per  school — 

--48 

60 

80 

64 

3.  Religious  Deputations: 

No.  schools  sponsoring--- 

--  4 

5 

1 

10 

Ave.  participation 

per  school 

- -20 

21 

13 

20 

4.  Intramural  speech  contests: 

No.  schools  sponsoring 

--  5 

12 

15 

32 

Ave.  participation 

per  school 

--28 

48 

35 

49 

5.  Group  discussions: 

No.  schools  sponsoring--- 

19 

22 

62 

Ave.  participation 

per  school 

--56 

35 

35 

42 

6.  Declamation  and  oral 

Interpretation  contests: 

No.  schools  sponsoring 

--1  5 

28 

21 

64 

Ave.  participation 

per  school 

--34 

19 

20 

23 

7.  Private  speech  lessons: 

No.  schools  sponsoring 

--  4 

7 

3 

14 

Ave.  participation 

per  school 

--  3 

16 

-- 

12 

8.  Radio  Club; 

No.  schools  sponsoring 

--  1 

1 

3 

5 

40 


31 
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point  to  two  points.  No  activity  has  more  than  two  schools 
o-iving  credit  for  participation  in  it. 

V.  TEACHEhf  AND  COACHES  OF  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Colleges  and  universities  attended . --It  was  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  of  this  thesis  that  question  IV  was  answered 
only  by  three-fourths  of  the  schools;  the  reason  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a natural  reticence  of  respondents  to  proffer  per- 
sonal information,  and  an  inability  of  some  respondents  to 
report  the  necessary  facts  about  other  faculty  members  for 
whom  they  were  completing  parts  of  the  questionnaire.  The 
information  from  3.55  teachers  and  coaches  that  did  answer 
is  compiled  in  Table  XXXII  and  offers  a basis  for  some  gen- 
eral conclusions.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Harvard  University,  and  Emerson  College  are  the 
sources  of  many  teachers  of  speech.  These  three  institutions 
amain  lead  the  other  colleges  in  training  coaches  for  drama- 
tics and  debating. 

There  is  no  duplication  in  the  first  three  columns  of 
Table  XXXII;  many  schools  indicated  that  the  speech  teacher 
is  also  dramatics  coach  and  debating  coach,  but  he  has  been 
included  only  in  the  column  of  speech  teachers:  consequently, 
the  totals  of  columns  2 and  3 are  not  significant  as  a measure 
of  the  number  of  coaches  in  the  state.  Column  4 of  the  table 
shows  the  number  of  teachers  and  coaches  who  have  had  gradu- 
ate study  at  the  institution  named;  these  figures  duplicate 
those  reported  under  any  one  of  the  three  columns.  Boston 
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University  has  trained  thirty  speech  teachers,  nine  dramatics 
coaches,  and  five  debating  coaches--a  total  of  forty-four 
different  people;  thirty  of  these  f orty-f oui°  people  have  had 
graduate  study  at  Eoston  University. 

TABLE  XXXII 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  WHICH  TEACHERS  OF  SPEECH  AND 
COACHES  OF  DRAMATICS  AND  DEBATE  HAVE  S TIDIED 


1. 

No.  SPEECH 
teachers 
with  study 

a t . . » 


American  Intern. College  3 

Amherst  College  1 

Bates  College  7 

Berlin,  Univ.  of  1 

Boston  College  10 

Boston  Teachers’  College 
Boston  University  30 

Bowdoin  College  1 

Bridvewater  S.  T.  College 
Brown  University  5 

Cambridge  University  1 

Carleton  College 
Chicago  Sch.of  Expression  1 
Clark  University  4 

Colby  College 

Columbia  University  2 

Conn. .C o liege  for  Women 
Cornell  University  1 

Curry  Sch.of  Expression  4 

(or  Curry  College) 
Dartmouth  College 
DePauw  University  1 

D'Youville  College 
Emmanuel  College  4 

Emerson  College  19 

Fordham  University  1 

Framingham  T.  College 
Georgetown  University  1 


2 . 

No. DRAMA TICS 
coaches  with 
study  at . . . 


3.  4# 

No  DEBATE  No.  in 
coaches  col’s 
with  study  1,2, 
at....  Sc  3 

with  grad- 
uate studv 

— ^ . 3 Tl 


2 5 2 

1 

7 6 10 

4 13 

9 5 30 

1 1 

1 

111 

1-1 

1 

1 

5 15 
11- 

2-3 

1 - - 

1-2 

1 

1 - - 

1 - - 

1 - 2 

7 10 
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1. 


2.  3,  4. 


Hamilton  College 

Harvard  University  23 

Holy  Cross  College  3 

Hyannis  2. T. College 

Iowa  State  University  1 

Jackson  College  1 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Keene  T.  College  1 

Leland  Powers  _ 1 

London  Speech  institute 

London,  University  of  1 

London,  Royal  Academy  df  1 

Maine,  University  of 

Mass  .Dept,  of  E.Ext.Crs. 

Mass.  State  College  2 

Manhattan  College  1 

Maryknoll  College 

Middlebury  (or  Breadloaf)  2 

Miss  F. Rooney* s Sch.  1 

Missouri  State  University  1 

Mt. Holyoke  College  3 

Mt.St.  Vincent  1 

Hew  England  Conservatory  1 

New  York  University  1 

New  Hampshire,  University  of  5 

New  Rochelle  College 
Northeastern  University  2 

Northwestern  University  1 

North  Carolina  University 
Our  Lady  of  the  Elms,  College  of  2 
Oxford  University  2 

Penn.  State  University 
Princeton  University 
Providence  College  2 

Eadcliffe  College  1 

Regis  College  3 

Rhode  Island  State  University  1 
Salem  S.  T.  College 
Skidmore  College  1 

Smith  College  3 

Springfield  College 
St  .Elizabeth1  s Con.Sta. 

Syracuse  University 
Trinity  College 

Tufts  College  3 

Tusculum  College 
Tulane  University 
Upsula  University 


1 

15 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

3 

1 

4 


6 

1 


1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


9 

5 


2 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

27 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


1 


4 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

2 

1 
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4. 


Vassar  College 
Vermont,  University  of 
Virginia,  University  of 
Walla  Walla  College 
Washington  & Lee  University 
Wayne  University 
Wellesley  College 
Wheaton  College 
Williams  College 
Wisconsin,  University  of 
Worcester  S.  T.  College 
Yale  University 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 


2. 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

4 


Totals  : 


182  118  55 


1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

149 


Special  speech  training . --In  addition  to  the  source  of 
their  college  training  the  teachers  of  speech  and  coaches  of 
related  activities  were  asked  to  report  their  specific  train- 
ing; in  speech  work.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  re- 
ported this  information  as  compiled  in  Table  XXXIII.  Of  this 
number  95  had  had  no  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  speech. 
The  second  largest  group  was  that  of  the  persons  who  had  had 
some  preparation,  either  in  separate  speech  classes  in 
college,  participation  in  dramatics  and  debating,  or  both. 
Only  47  persons,  or  20.7  per  cent  of  the  227,  had  training 
that  was  equivalent  to  a maior  or  minor  in  speech  work;  all' 
persons  who  had  studied  at  a school  of  speech  such  as  Curry 
College  or  Emerson  School  are  included  in  the  20.7  per  cent, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  professional  experience  in  drama- 
tics . 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEECH  TEACHERS  AND  COACHES 
OF  DRAMATICS  AND  DEBATING 


Type  of  training  Frequency  of  mention  Per  cent 

No  snecial  speech  training 

95 

41.8# 

Special  drama  or  speech  courses, 
collecre 

55 

24.2# 

Major  or  minor  in  speech,  its 
equivalent  in  professional 
experience,  or  special  college 
of  speech  training 

47 

20.7# 

Participation  in  dramatics  or 
debating  at  college  level 

20 

8.8# 

College  courses  and  participation 

10 

4.5# 

Total  number  of  teachers  and 
coaches  reporting: 

227 

100.0# 

Other  subjects  taught  by  directors 

of  speech 

activities . - 

Table  XXXIV  is  a compilation  of  other  subjects  taught  by 


directors  of  speech  activities.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  who  direct  speech  activities  are  chosen  from 
the  English  department.  The  Social  Studies  department  fur- 
nishes approximately  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  rest  are  re- 
cruited from  a variety  of  sources  that  ranc-e  from  the  prin- 
cipal’s stenographer  to  the  teacher  of  astronomy.  These 
■fleets  indicate  tv>e  responsibility  of  teacher  training 
institutions  to  prospective  teachers  of  English. 

Value  of  major  or  minor  in  speech. - -Que s ti on  IV -B  a sked. 
the  respondents  to  comment  on  whether  college  graduates  with 
either  a major  or  minor  in  speech  could,  be  of  value  as  tea- 
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chers  in  their  schools*  The  question  required  not  only  an 
opinion,  hut  also  a variable  verbal  response;  its  lack  of 
validity  and  reliability  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  I. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

OTHER  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  BY  DIRECTORS  OF  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 


NAME  OF  SUBJECT 

NO. OF  TEACHERS 

# OF  TOTAL 

English 

147 

71.4# 

Social  Studies 

26 

12.6# 

Foreign  languages 

16 

7.7# 

Mathematics 

4 

1.9# 

Music 

4 

1.9# 

Commercial  Subjects 

3 

1.5# 

Sc iences 

3 

Mechanical  Drawing; 

1 

.5# 

Dane ing 

1 

.5# 

Guidance 

1 

.5# 

Total  number  of  teachers 

reporting:  206 

100.0# 

Some  respondents  thought  the  question  an  attempt  of  the 


inves tiga tor  to  solicit  offers  of  jobs;  these  answers  were 
not  usable  because  they  missed  the  purpose  of  the  question 
in  its  relation  to  the  survey--^. e.  Do  teachers  and  admini- 
strators in  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts  want  more 
speech  training  if  trained  teachers  are  available?  Seventy- 
three  schools  or  33.9/6  of  the  schools  in  the  survey  failed 
to  answer  the  question.  Only  128  answers  or  59#  of  the  215 
schools  in  the  survey  could  be  considered.  Certain  areas 
of  agreement  are  found  in  these  answers,  however.  Favorable 
answers  were  received  from  83.5  per  cent  of  them;  although 


this  group  includes  21  answers  with  "yes"  as  the  only  comment. 
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86  schools  recorded  decidedly  favorable  opinions.  Table  XXXV 
shows  that  23  schools  responded  with  unfavorable  opinions;  of 
this  group  six  respondents  simply  wrote  "no",  but  15  explained 
why  thev  did  not  want  a speech  major  or  minor  in  their  school. 

TABLE  XXXV 

OPINIONS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  A 


SPEECH 

MAJOR  OR 

MINOR  IN 

THEIR  SCHOOLS 

No.  sch's 
not 

answering 

. Unusable 
answers 

No. 

usable 

answers 

"Of  def- 
inite 
value" 

"Yes" 

only 

comment 

"No" 

only 

com. 

"Of 

no 

vail 

Small 

26 

5 

37 

22 

5 

2 

8 

Medium 

24 

4 

48 

29 

9 

4 

6 

Large 

23 

5 

43 

35 

7 

0 

1 

Tots  Is  : 

73 

14 

128 

86 

21 

66 

15 

Only  one  large  school  reported  unfavorably;  the  reason 
given  was  that  there  is  not  enough  "time  for  pupils  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  activities." 

Two  of  the  six  medium  schools  that  reported  unfavorably 
gave  as  their  reason  that  enough  teachers  on  the  faculty  at 
present  were  trained  in  speech,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  use  of  them.  Another  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  need, 
for  speech  at  his  school.]/  One  principal  explained  that  the 
"small  enrollment-- (186 ) does  not  warrant  such  a specialist. 
The  special  speech  training  of  the  English  teachers  appears 
to  be  adequate."  The  headmistress  of  a private  school  wrote, 
"The  present  financial ' and  schedule  set-up  of  the  school  does 
T / For  another  expression  of  this  school's  point  of  view, see 
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not  admit  of  a speech  teacher."  The  headmaster  of  another 
private  school  explained  that  the  speech  training  of  his 
school  was  persistent  but  informal  in  all  classes;  a major 
or  minor  in  speech  "would  be  a good  qualification  in  addition 
tov other  assets,  but  for  us  I should  consider  it  of  minor 
rather  than  of  major  importance.  Personality,  educational 
background,  initiative,  et»a_l*  would  all  receive  prior  consider! 
ation." 


Two  small  schools  showed  that  the  limited  curriculum 
could  not  possibly  add  any  speech  classes  such  as  would  be 
handled  by  a speech  major  or  minor.  Two  others  reported  that 
the  size  of  the  classes  enabled  all  teachers  to  co-operate  in 
developincr  speech  and  a special  teacher  was  n-ot  necessary. 

One  private  school  headmaster  explained  that  only  members  of 
his  religious  organization  could  be  hired  for  such  work. 
Another  comment  was  that  "lack  of  facilities  would  lower  the 
value  of  work"  done  by  a special  speech  teacher.  One  private 
school  reported  that  it  had  access  to  speech  therapy  and 
dramatic  coaching  through  a nearby  college. 

These  unfavorable  answers  have  been  presented  at  length 
in  order  that  the  reader  can  evaluate  their  validity  for 
himself,  The  concept  of  speech  training  that  is  implied  in 
some  of  the  reasons  may  be  open  to  question.  It  may  be 
doubted,  for  example,  whether  the  "lack  of  facilities"  can 
lower  the  value  of  a speech  teacher' 9 work  to  the  extent  that 
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he  would  not  be  an  asset  in  a school.  Again,  one  might  raise 
the  question  whether  it  is  valid  to  claim  that  any  group  of 
students  does  not  need  training  in  speech.  A factor  common 
to  most  of  these  unfavorable  answers  is  that  they  reason 
from  specific  conditions  within  the  schools  rather  than  from 
a denial  of  the  value  of  speech  education. 

The  S6  schools  that  reported  a favorable  attitude  toward 
a speech  major  or*  minor  present  a more  positive  point  of  view. 
A representative  few  are  reproduced  in  their  entirety  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  note  the  validity  of  the  reasons  given 
and  the  care  with  which,  in  general,  they  were  presented. 

The  head  of  the  English  department  of  Wakefield  High 
School  reported: 

"As  a graduate  of  Columbia  University  with 
an  English  major  and  a Speech  Minor,  plus  a degree 
in  Speech  Arts  from  Emerson  College,  Boston,  I 
should  like  to  have  a speech  teacher  in  our  Eng- 
lish department  which  i head.  Despite  the  fact 
that  I have  proposed  a speech  syllabus  for  the 
four  years,  nothing  definite  has  been  done...." 

The  principal  of  ctoneham  ^igh  School  wrote; 

"Yes.  Every  teacher  of  English  should  be  at 
least  a minor  in  speech.  There  is  a close  cor- 
relation between  speech  training  and.  reading. 

Speech  is  also  beneficial  in  the  guidance  pro- 
gram because  it  encourages  personality  develop- 
ment and.  such  qualities  of  character  as  self-con- 
fidence, initiative,  originality,  and  poise." 

The  principal  of  Southbridge  High  School  commented: 

"A  college  graduate  with  a major  (or  minor) 
in  speech  would  be  of  great  value  to  almost  any 
public  school  system.  I heartily  recommend  such 
a course  and  would  prefer*  e,  major  rather  than  a 
minor." 


A typical  comment  was  that  of  a teacher  in  Revere  High 
School : 

"Any  teacher  with  a knowledge  of  the  tech- 
niques of  speech  is  a definite  advantage  to  her 
class--especially  in  English  closes. " 

Northampton  High  School  has  one  of  the  most  active  speech 
programs  in  the  state,  but  reported: 

"...  the  Speech  program  is  seriously  under- 
staffed. There  should  be  two  other  regular  in- 
structors and  one  specializing  in  remedial  work." 

A teacher  in  the  Gloucester  Hio-h  School  was  one  of  many 

that  emphasized  the  need  for  English  teachers  to  have  speech 

training : 

"I  believe  that  speech  training  should  be  a 
-required  course  in  every  college,  especially  for 
teaching  candidates.  More  than  one  course  should 
be  required  of  prospective  teachers  of  English." 

A speech  teacher  in  Gardner  ^igh  School  pointed  out 

that  "a  teacher  of  speech  should  have  vocal  training  and 

be  able  to  sing,  although  most  colleges  overlook  this  point." 

Another  teacher  thought  a speech  major  valuable  if  he  were 

"one  that  was  not  lazy  and  would  really  work  after  he  had 

been  placed  on  tenure."  The  headmaster  of  Cushing  Academy 

pointed  out  that  the  school  now  has  a full-time  teacher  of 

speech  and  dramatics,  but  that  a major  or  minor  in  speech  woulc. 

be  of  value  in  supervising  the  "extensive  and  intensive  oral 

English  training  program  that  is  now  a part  of  the  English 

course  of  study." 

From  Weston  High  School  came  the  following  comment: 
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"Yes --when  (and  if?)  the  New  England  conscience 
recovers  from  the  guilt  complex  of  the  Elocution 
fiasco  perpetrated  by  the  charlatans  of  the  pastil" 

Areas  of  agreement  in  these  and  other  favorable  comments 
can  be  found.  Many  schools  recognize  a present  lack  of  speech 
education  and  contemplate  hiring  a major  or  minor  if  one  can 
be  found;  an  English  teacher  with  a speech  background  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  in  schools  that  cannot  find  room  for  sep- 
arate classes  of  speech  but  want  to  encourage  speech  training 
in  the  English  course  study;  many  English  teachers  complain 
that  much  more  speech  training  could  be  achieved  with  the 
staff  already  on  hand  if  more  time  were  made  available  for 
the  work;  in  general,  the  smaller  schools  prefer  a minor  in 
speech  who  can  teach  other  subjects,  preferably  English;  the 
large  schools  mention  the  need  for  remedial  work  by  highly 
trained  therapists  and  another  need  for  teachers  who  can 
teach  speech  and  coach  dramatics;  a half-dozen  private  schools 
indicate  that  a speech  major  can  be  used  in  all  grades  of  their 
school,  from  kindergarten  to  college  preparatory.  These  gen- 
eralizations, it.  will  be  remembered,  are  based  on  answers  to 
a question  that  is  admittedly  neither  valid  nor  reliable. 

The  areas  of  agreement  furnish  merely  an  interesting  summa- 
tion of  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  III 

SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN  SPECIFIC  SCHOOLS 
In  relation  to  their  speech  needs  students  of  secondary 
schools  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the  first  rroup 
is  a small  one  which  includes  speech  defectives  such  as 
stammerers,  stutterers,  cleft  palates,  etc.,  all  of  whom 
need  intensive  'speech  therapy  by  a trained  specialist;  the 
second  sroup  is  composed  of  those  students  who  have  unusual 
abilities  in  speech  and  who  should  be  eriven  the  opportunity 
for  speech  enrichment  through  dramatics,  debating,  oral 
interpretation,  declamations,  etc.;the  third  group,  by 
far  the  largest  and  variously  estimated  to  include  between 
75  and  90  per  cent  of  all  secondary  school  students,  in- 
cludes all  those  who  need  the  opportunity  for  overcoming 
functional  disorders  of  speech  that  range  from  self-con- 
sciousness, sloppy  diction,  lisping,  nasality,  and  poor 
articulation,  to  poor  posture.  One  has  but  to  turn  to  any 
authority  on  secondary  school  speech  to  have  it  pointed  out 
that  the  school  has  a responsibility  to  all  three  groups .2/ 
Chapter  II  was  concerned  with  speech  training  in  the 
schools  as  a whole;  this  chapter  will  show  how  several  Massa- 
chusetts schools  are  making  speech  education  available  to 
all  three  groups. 

I.  BROOKLINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Brookline  High  School  has  an  enrollment  in  grades  nine 

l/nfhe  Role  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School",  The  Bulletin 

of  the  National  Ass'n.  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Vol.29, 
- n Invftmhe r*  1945.  206  on* 

through  twelve  of  two  thousand  students.  A separate  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  Arts  is  headed  by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Gould,  who 
has  an  extensive  background  in  speech  from  his  studies  at 
Bates  College,  New  York  University,  and  the  Universities  of 
Harvard,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  A unique  feature  of  his 
department  is  a four-page  pamphlet  that  is  made  available 
to  each  student  and  which  describes  the  courses  offered  in 
speech  arts.  In  the  related  fields  of  speech,  radio,  and 
drama,  sixteen  different  courses  are  listed  as  follows: 
Essential  Elements  of  Speech,  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  Publi 
Discussion,  Corrective  Speech,  Fundamentals  of  Argumentation 
Choral  Speaking,  Background  for  Radio  listening,  Radio 
Script  Writing,  Radio  Program  Production,  Techniques  of  Act- 
ing, Techniques  of  Stagecraft,  Appreciation  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Great  Plays  of  the  Past,  Great  Plays  of  the  Present, 
Elements  of  Playwriting,  and  Techniques  of  Play  Production. 
In  addition,  the  pamphlet  lists  the  following  extra-curri- 
cular activities  in  which  students  may  participate:  Debating 
Society,  The  J.  Murray  Kay  ^rize  Speaking,  The  Radio  Work- 
shop, The  Dramatics  Society,  and  the  Dramatics  Y/orkshop. 

Mr.  Gould  reported  on  the  questionnaire  that  "511  stu- 
dents are  registered  in  separate  courses  in  speech,  but  that 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  others  are  receiving 
speech  training  through  extra-curricular  activities.  Two 
other  speech  teachers  assist  Mr.  Gould. 

Corrective  sneech  is  made  available  to  all  students.  A 
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description  of1  its  hondling  is  reproduced  below: 


*» 


We  are  contemplating  a much  more  intensive  organization 
of  Corrective  Speech  activities  which  will  commence  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  are  making  a careful  check  in  the  High  School 
for  students  with  speech  difficulties,  and  are  having 
them  reported  to  us  by  homeroom  teachers,  subject  teache 
Housemaster,  etc.  At  present  there  are  36  students  who 
are  being  given  regular  corrective  speech  work  from  one 
to  four  periods  a week.  This  work  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  instruction  of  a teacher  who  is  finishing  her 
work  for  a master's  degree  with  a major  in  speech  and 
with  Corrective  Speech  as  her  particular  field.  This 
work  is  being  done  at  Northwestern  University.  She  has 
been  given  eleven  periods  pex  week  in  which  to  handle 
our  Corrective  Speech  cases.  The  rest  of  her  program 
is  taken  up  wich  other  types  of  speech  classes. 


r 


s 


t 


The  classes  in  Corrective  Speech  have  enrollments  running 
from  one  to  a maximum  of  four  students.  A case  history 
of  each  student  is  made  out  upon  his  entrance  into  the 
course  and  is  kept  up  to  date.  It  has  been  possible, 
in  some  instances,  to  dismiss  students  having  minor 
speech  defects  after  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  a year 
of  work.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  Instruction  con- 
tinues fr*om  year  to  year  until  the  student  graduates 
from  High  School.  Students  having  speech  defects  are 
scheduled  into  these  classes  and  are  required  to  attend. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  elective  procedure. 

My  own  observation  of  our  Corrective  Speech  work  is  that 
the  instructor  uses  a highly  personalized  approach.  She 
spends  considerable  time  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
student  before  attempting  any  real  remedial  procedures. 
She  also  tries  to  correlate  her  work  with  that  done  by 
the  student  in  other  classes,  ?nd  tries  to  use  the  stu- 
dent's daily  experiences  as  a teaching  medium  whenever* 
possible.  For*  example,  she  frequently  sends  her  student0 
to  my  o^ice,  singly,  to  do  routine  errands  which  re- 
quire the  asking  of  questions  and  the  carrying  on  of 
short  conversation. 


As  to  extremely  difficult  cases, 
vised  any  means  of-  handling  these 
We  are  still  forced  to  recommend 
go  to  experts  outside  the  school 
such  cases  this  year,  however.!./ 


we  have  not  yet  de- 
ourselves  entirely, 
that  such  students 
system.  We  have  no 


1/Letter 

Brookline 
srt=  Boeton 


signed  by 


S.B.G-ould,  Head  of  the  Speech  Arts  Dept. 

bool, to  Dr.  Joseph  C .Brin .Prof . of  Soeech 
iity,  datod  January  15,  1947. 
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This  brief  description  of  corrective  speech  training 
and  a listing  of  the  courses  and  activities  offered  to  all 
students  by  the  speech  arts  department  show  how  one  public 
school  is  trying  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  the  three 
" speech"groups . 

II.  CUSHING  ACADEMY 

Cushing  Academy  is  a private  co-educa tional  school 
located  in  Ashburnham;  its  enrollment  is  293  students.  The 
annual  catalogue  points  out  that  Cushing  recognizes  the 
value  of  speech  training  and  offers  courses  and  activities 
for  all  levels  of  ability.  Guiding  the  work  of  speech  and 
dramatics  is  Miss  Lois  Cann,  a graduate  of  Curry  College 
with  a wide  experience  in  the  fields  of  professional  speech 
and  dramatics. 

Every  student  receives  speech  training  through  the 
English  classes  which  set  aside  one  fifty-minute  period 
each  week  for  the  work.  Miss  Cann  supervises  this  period 
with  the  upper  two  classes.  Although  the  English  teachers 
do  not  have  speech  backgrounds,  the  school  feels  that 
they  are  qualified  to  direct  this  fundamental  work.  A 
separate  mark  for  speech  is  given,  which,  it  will  be  noted, 
represents  one -fifth  of  the  time  spent  on  English. 

For  those  who  need  "enrichment"  such  as  was  described 
in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  Miss  Cann  directs 
elective  classes  in  speech  and  dramatics.  Over  100  students 


participate  in  debating  and  dramatics  as  extra-curricular 
activities;  other  opportunities  for  experience  are  provided 
by  group  discussions,  assembly  programs,  vesper  programs, 
and  choral  speech. 

Corrective  speech  work  is  carried  on  through  private 
lessons  with  Miss  Cann.  Students  with  speech  "faults", 
such  as  extreme  nasality  and  breathiness,  a.s  well  as 
speech  defectives,  are  referred  to  her  by  the  headmaster 
and  other  teachers  for  private  instruction. 

The  program  of  speech  arts,  provided  for  all  levels 
of  ability  by  this  private  school,  is  evidence  of  a 
high  administrative  regard  for  the  school’s  responsibility 
in  this  field. 

III.  NORTHAMPTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Northampton  ^igh  School  is  unique  in  that  it  makes 
speech  classes  compulsory  for  each  of  the  three  upper 
grades.  These  classes  vary  from  two  to  four  periods  each 
week  according  to  the  grade,  and  scholastic  credit  is 
given.  The  program  insures  a thorough  speech  background 
for  all  of  the  821  students. 

Mr.  Mark  S.  Rand,  former  intercollegiate  debater  from 
Bates  College,  has  developed  an  extensive  extra-curricular 
program  of  group  discussions  in  addition  to  a debating 
program.  Model  Congresses  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  approximately  25  students  to  practice  parliamentary 
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procedure  and  to  take  part  in  the  processes  of  government. 

Mr.  Rand  observed,  however,  in  a speech  before  the  New  England 
Speech  Conference  November,  1946,  that  competition  is  the 
most  effective  motivating  factor  for  such  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  group  discussions 
competitive.  Prom  a man  v/ho  has  used  this  medium  of  speech 
training  more  extensively  than  most  teachers,  the  comment 
concerning;  the  limitations  of  discussion  groups  is  of  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Rand  reported  on  the  questionnaire  that  the  speech 
department  is  seriously  understaffed,  and  at  least  two 
other  instructors  should  be  helping  with  the  work;  the 
school  recognizes  that  its  lack  of  corrective  speech  is  a 
weakness . 

IV.  BROOKFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

With  an  enrollment  of  only  52  students,  Brookfield  High 
School  is  demonstrating;  how  speech  training  can  be  developed 
in  a small  school.  Miss  Edith  Bolshaw,  whose  only  speech 
background  is  in  private  lessons  from  a graduate  of  Leland 
Powers  School,  includes  speech  in  units  of  work  for  the 
English  class.  For  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a unit 
on  drama  the  class  divides  itself  into  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  one-act  plays;  committees  elect  their 
own  directors  who  supervise  the  work  and  guide  its  progress 
by  means  of  play-writing  technique  contained  in  each  in- 
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dividual's  notebook;  these  original  plays  are  broadcast 
over  the  school  public  speaking  system.  As  an  integration 
of  several  parts  of  the  English  program,  this  is  par- 
ticularlv  effective;  a®  an  example  of  a successful  method 
of  motivating  speech  activities,  it  also  is  noteworthy. 

V.  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

There  are  nineteen  secondary  schools  in  the  Boston 
Public  School  System.  To  handle  speech  correction  for 
secondary  as  well  as  elementary  schools,  45  separate  speech 
centers  have  been  set  up  at  various  points  of  the  city.!/ 

The  Mayhew  School,  organized  in  1912  by  Miss  “Theresa  A. 

Dacey,  is  center  of  operations  for  the  department .§/  Miss 
Dacey  directs  the  work  of  22  full-time  assistants  who  are 
former  regular  grade  teachers  that  have  had  special  train- 
ing; this  special  training  is  a one  year  period  of  obser- 
vation and  practice  in  the  speech  centers  before  being 
recommended  for  promotion  to  assis tantship . y 

On  the  basis  of  a brief  prepared  by  Miss  Dacey  and 
distributed  to  all  principals  and  teachers,  speech  defectives 
are  classified  by  the  individual  schools  and  referred,  to 
the  speech  center.^/  This  brief  classifies  defectives  under 

1/  Superintendent's  Report  of  1945 

2/  Letter  signed  by  Theresa  A.  Dacey  to  the  investigator, 
elated  January  31,  1947. 

3/  Superintendent's  Reoort  for  1939,  p.  143 
y Superintendent's  Report  for  1941 
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one  of  five  headings:  (1)  stutterers  and  stammerers,  (2) 
articulatory  defectives  such  as  lispers,  lullers,  clutterers, 
and  those  with  extreme  nasality,  (3)  defectives  with  dis- 
orders of  voice  that  are  structural,  paralytic,  or  functional, 
(4)  sufferers  from  aphasia,  and  (5)  those  hard  of  hearing.1/ 
The  student  is  assigned  to  a speech  center  near  his  home, 
and  the  city  provides  his  transportation  to  the  classes  which 
meet  three  hours  each  week.?/  Total  enrollment  in  these 
classes  for  high  school  students  in  1945-46  was  738. l/  The 
instruction  in  the  classes  is  designed  to  re-educate  com- 
pletely the  speech  of  the  defectives.?/  Much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  psychology  of  the  treatment  as  is  pointed  out 
in  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  superintendent's 
annual  report  for  1944: 

Boston  has  been  in  the  lead  in  speech  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  of  speech  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pathology  of  speech., , 

Every  speech  improvement  class  teacher  is  trained 
in  the  theory  and  correction  of  pathological 
sneech ..?/ 


The  principle  upon  which  this  department  operates  for 
the  city  is  stated  in  the  superintendent's  report  for  1945: 

....(speech  education)  will  not  be  upon  its 
highest  plane  of  efficiency  for  all  Americans 
until  it  is  developed  in  consonance  with  the  idea 
that  it  must  provide  adequate  care  for  every  child 


l/Lqc_.  _ cit . 

S/Loo . cit • 

3/iShpe r in  tender,  t'  s Report  for  1945 
J/Superintendent ' s Report  for  1939,  p.  143 
^/Superintendent ' s Renort  for  1944,  p.  130 
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regardless  of  his  social  status,  economic  conditions, 
and  his  physical  and  mental  potentiality.!/ 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  this  point  of  view  pertains  to 
speech  correction;  an  analysis  of  questionnaire  returns 
from  Boston  schools  leads  one  to  question  whether  adequate 
speech  education  is  bein^  provided  for  the  two  other  speech 
groups--those  who  need  enrichment  of  speech,  and  those  who 
need  opportunity  for  practice  and  normal  speech  development. 
The  question  is  raised  whether  a spectacular  and  successful 
program  of  speech  correction  has  led  administrators  to  be- 
lieve that  the  schools  are  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
a complete  speech  program. 


1/  Superintendent’s  Report  for  1945,  p.  125 
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CHAPTER  I V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  first  chapter  outlined  the  purpose  of  this  study 
and  the  method  used  to  obtain  the  necessary  information. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  presented  the  compilation  of 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  and  a picture  of  some  success- 
ful school  programs.  This  chapter  will  summarize  the  re- 
sults and  project  the  findings  to  obtain  a view  of  speech 
education  for  Massachusetts. 

I.  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Schools  with  no  speech  training . --Five  and  one -half 
per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  survey,  and  hence  in  the 
state,  have  no  speech  training  in  the  curriculum.  This 
group  of  schools  is  represented  in  Figure  2 as  the  portion 
in  brown. 

Schools  with  separate  speech  classes. — Almost  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  survey,  and  hence  in  the 
state,  reported  that  they  include  separate  speech  classes 
in  the  curriculum.  This  group  of  schools  is  represented 
in  Figure  2 as  the  portion  with  criss-cross  lines.  A 
slight  majority  of  these  schools  offer  separate  speech 
classes  as  electives,  usually  for  the  entire  student  body; 
compulsory  speech  classes  are  required  most  freouently  of 
speech  defectives  and  students  in  the  upper  two  years  of 
high  school.  The  average  length  of  the  classes  is  equal 
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FIGURE  2 


SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOLS 


3. 
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1.  Schools  with  no  curricular  speech-  -------  5.5$ 

2.  Schools  with  separate  speech  classes  only-  - - -11.5$ 

3.  Schools  with  separate  speech  classes  and 

incidental  speech  in  English  classes  -----  8.3$ 

4.  Schools  with  separate  speech  classes  and 

planned  speech  in  English  classes-  ------  6.9$ 

5.  Schools  with  incidental  speech  in  English 

classes  only  ----------------  -46.9$ 

6.  Schools  with  planned  speech  in  English 

classes  only  -----------------  7.6$ 

7.  Schools  with  no  separate  speech  classes,  no 

speech  in  English  classes,  but  with  speech 
elsewhere  in  the  curriculum-  ---------  3.9$ 

8.  Schools  with  both  incidental  and  planned  speech 

in  English  classes  --------------  9.4$ 


TOTAL: 


100.0$ 
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to  two  periods  or  more,  and  most  schools  give  one  unit  of 
credit  toward  graduation  for  successful  completion  of  the 
class.  Because  some  schools  did  not  report  the  enrollments 
in  the  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  project  this  factor  for 
the  entire  state.  It  was  found,  however,  that  18.6  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  the  schools  that  reported  are  en- 
rolled in  the  classes.  About  half  of  the  schools  with 
separate  speech  classes  make  use  of  speech  syllabi;  most  of 
the  other  half  use  a speech  textbook.  Emphasis  usually  is 
placed  on  correct  use  of  the  voice,  diction,  occasional 
speeches,  posture,  oral  interpretation,  and  dramatics,  al- 
though eleven  other  topics  were  mentioned  frequently. 

Schools  with  incidental  speech  tr a in in?  in  English . - - 
Over  86  per  cent  of  the  schools  include  speech  activities 
in  the  English  class.  In  this  group  is  included  the  num- 
ber of  schools  that  include  speech  activities  as  incidental, 
unplanned  work.  This  constitutes  approximately  64  per  cent 
of  the  schools  in  the  state;  Figure  2 shows  this  group  in 
blue  crayon.  Because  some  schools  in  this  64  per  cent  also 
have  separate  speech  classes,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
blue  portion  overlaps  that  portion  of  the  circle  devoted  to 
schools  with  separate  speech  classes. 

Less  than  one  period  is  usually  spent  on  speech  ac- 
tivities during  the  week.  Most  of  the  schools  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  enough  training  to  meet  the  speech  needs  of  the 
students,  but  they  presented  a variety  of  reasons  why  more 
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work  cannot  be  done;  the  moot  -frequently  mentioned  reason 
was  that  there  is  ” too  much  other*  work  to  accomplish  in 
the  English  course  of  study. 11 

Schools  with  planned  speech  training  in  Engli sh , - - 
Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  state  include 
speech  training  as  a planned  part  of  the  English  program; 
this  group  is  shown  by  Figure  2 as  the  light  red  portion  of 
the  circle.  Because  some  schools  have  planned  speech  train- 
ing in  knsiish  in  addition  to  separate  speech  classes,  there 
is  overlapping  of  these  portions.  There  is  also  an  over- 
lapping of  9.4  per  cent  among  schools  that  have  both  in- 
cidental and  planned  speech  in  English,  and  this  group  is 
shown  on  the  chart  in  purple. 

The  practice  in  schools  with  planned  speech  training 
in  English  is  to  set  aside  either  a single  period  or  parts 
of  a period  to  be  used  exclusively  for  speech  training; 
such  a program  usually  is  instituted  in  all  grades.  Few 
schools  give  a separate  mark  for  oral  work  in  English. 

Only  two  schools  use  a separate  speech  syllabus,  the  gen- 
eral practice  being  to  leave  the  content  of  this  training 
to  the  judgment  of  the  English  teacher.  Topics  that  re- 
ceive consideration  are  varied  but  usually  include  occasion- 
al speeches,  correct  use  of  voice,  diction,  posture,  and 
p-roup  discussions. 

Schools  with  other  types  of  curricular  speech . - - Th re e 
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and  nine -tenths  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the  state  present 
speech  training  through  other  media  than  either  the  English 
class  or  separate  speech  classes.  This  training  is  carried 
on  by  other  courses  such  as  social  studies,  by  separate 
courses  in  dramatic  art,  or  by  daily  emphasis  in  all  classes. 

II.  EXTRA -CURRICULA  ft  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Debating . — Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the 
state  have  debating  as  an  extra-curricular  activity.  These 
schools  average  3.8  interscholastic  debates  each  year,  and 
8.7  intramural  debates  each  year.  Only  seven  schools  in 
the  survey  offer  scholastic  credit  of  any  kind  for  debating 
as  an  extra-curricular  activity.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  encouragement  of  debating  could  be  given  by 
scholastic  credit  and/or  the  development  of  competitive 
debating  leagues  within  the  state. 

Drama  tics . --Aim os t 90  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the 
sponsor  dramatics  as  an  extra-curricular  activity.  An 
average  of  3.5  one-act  plays  and  1.1  three-act  plays  are 
produced  each  year.  Since  the  extent  of  participation  was 
not  reported  in  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  many  students  are  taking  pat*t  in  this  activity. 

Other  extra-curricular  speech  activities.  - -Gr roup  dis- 
cussion is  popular  as  a form  of  speech  activity,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  schools;  it  is  used  both  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity  and  as  a part  of  lesson  plans  in  other 
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courses.  Assembly  programs  and  speech  contests  are  used  by 
many  schools  as  opportunities  for  student  participation. 
Choral  speech,  private  speech  lessons,  religions  deputa- 
tions, and  speech  clubs  are  found  in  a few  schools.  Schol- 
astic credit  is  given  for  only  eleven  of  the  327  activities 
mentioned  by  the  reporting  schools. 

III.  TEACHERS  AND  COACHES  OP  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Prom  information  given  by  355  teachers  of  speech  or 
coaches  of  debating  or  dramatics,  it.  was  learned  that 
Boston  University,  Harvard  University,  and  Emerson  College 
are  training  more  teachers  for  those  positions  than  any 
other  colleges  or  universities.  Forty-one  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  who  reported  the  information  have  had  no  pre- 
paration for  teaching  speech  or  for  coaching  speech  ac- 
tivities. Over  twenty-four  per  cent  are  teachers  who  are 
highly  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 

Over  71  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  speech  are  re- 
cruited from  the  English  department;  the  department  of 
social  studies  supplies  less  than  13  per  cent. 

The  majority  of  reporting  schools  showed  that  a major 
or  minor  in  speech  would  be  of  value.  Among  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  reasons  for  not  wanting  them  were  lack 
of  time  for*  the  work,  lack  of  facilities,  an  adequate  pro- 
gram at  present,  and  inability  to  do  anything  more  with 
speech  in  a crowded  curriculum. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION 


It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  secure  information 
on  the  extent  and  nature  of  speech  education  in  public  end 
private  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  demonstrate  a need  for  speech  education, 
but  more  exact  information  than  formerly  was  available 
has  been  uncovered.  By  means  of  a questionnaire  survey, 
two-thirds  of  the  schools  in  the  state  have  reported  facts 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that,  although  most 
schools  in  Massachusetts  recognize  the  desirability  of 
speech  training,  few  schools  are  putting  as  much  emphasis 
on  it  as  they  believe  is  desirable  or  as  educational  au- 
thorities feel  they  should. 

Attention  of  such  teacher-training  institutions  as 
Boston  University  is  invited  to  the  finding.  In  view  of 
the  large  number  of  graduates  who  are  being  recruited  for 
teaching  speech  and  related  activities,  the  question  is 
raised  whether  prospective  teachers  are  being  prepared 
as  effectively  as  possible,  particularly  for  the  teaching 
of  English. 

The  attention  is  invited  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  organizations  such  as  the  New  England  Speech 
Conference  and  New  England  Speech  Association.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  them  to  determine  by  what  means  speech  ed- 
ucation can  be  encouraged,  expanded,  and  vitalized r they 
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may  want  to  determine  also  whether  syllabi  are  available 
for  all  sizes  of  schools  and  types  of  training,  and  the 
extent  to  which  standard  courses  of  study  for  speech  classes 
would  be  helpful  if  recommended  to  the  schools. 
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Ashburnham,  Massachusetts.  Interview  with  investigator, 
December  20,  1946. 

Cortez,  Edmund  A.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Advancement  of 
Speech  of  New  England  Speech  Association,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  Letter  to  in- 
vestigator, March  1^-,  1947. 

Dacev,  Theresa  A.,  Director  of  Speech  Improvement  Classes, 

Boston  Public  Schools,  Mayhew  School,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Letter  to  investigator,  January  31,  1947. 

Eaton,  Edward  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston,  University.  Interview  with  investigator, 
January  10,  1947. 
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Gould,  Samuel  B.,  Head  of  Department  of  Speech  Arts,  Brookline 
Hio*h  School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  Letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Brin,  January  15,  1947. 
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Gunn,  Dr.  M.  Agnella,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  School, 
of  Education,  Boston  University.  Series  of  interviews 
with  investigator,  November,  1946  to  April  5,  1947. 


Leavitt,  Russell  H.,  Chief,  Division  of  Instruction,  State 
Department  of  Education,  New  Hampshire.  Letter  to  in 
vesti^ator,  November  20,  1946. 


Mack,  A.  Russell,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education,  State 

Department  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Letter  to  investigator  November  20,  1946,  and  interview 
with  investigator  March  1,  1947. 

Neale,  John,  Professor  of  Argumentation  and  Speech,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Interview  November  30, 
1946. 

Quimby,  Brooks,  Professor  of  Argumentation  and  Debate,  Bates 
College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  President,  New  England 
Speech  Conference  for  1947.  Letter  to  investigator 
January  26,  1947. 

Rand,  Mark  S.,  Head  of  Debating  Activities,  Northampton  High 
School,  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Letters  to  in- 
vestigator November  25,  1946,  and  February  26,  1947. 

Rockett,  James  E.,  Director  of  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Rhode  Island.  Letter  to  investigator, 
November  20,  1946, 

Som^^Twnan,  Henry,  Principal,  Warren  Hicrh  School,  Warren, 

Massachusetts,  and  member,  Committee  for  Speech  appointed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Headmasters'  Association.  Letter 
to  investigator  December  15,  1946. 
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Would  you  he  kind  enough  to  see  that  the  enclosed  question- 
naire is  completed  hy  that  person  who  is  familiar  with  the 
speech  program  of  your  school.  Only  a feu  minutes  will  he 
needed  to  complete  the  inquiry:  many  parts  will  not  apply 
to  your  school,  and  most  answers  need  only  to  he  checked,. 

For  your  convenience  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is 
enc losed • 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  determine  how  much  speech 
training  is  being  done  for  grades  nine  through  twelve  in 
this  state.  Exact  information  on  what  is  being  done  already 
must  he  made  available  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
before  any  program  of  speech  training  can  be  recommended  to 
Massachusetts  secondary  schools.  In  no  way  will  the  pro- 
gram of  your  school  be  subject  to  criticism. 

The  survey  is  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 

Mary  Agnella  G-unn,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  and 
Edward  J.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Education,  both  of  the  School 
of  Education,  Boston  University. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Clarence  P.  Quimby,  Jr 


TEXT  OP  FOLLOW-UP  CARDS  MAILED  TO  DELINQUENT 
RESPONDENTS  ONE  MONTH  AFTER  FIRST  APPROACH 


Dear  Sir: 

To  date  we  have  received  no  reply 
to  our  inquiry  of  January  23  pertaining 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  Speech  Training 
in  your  school.  The  School  o?  Education, 
Boston  University,  the  New  England  Speech 
Conference,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  would  appreciate  your  co-opera- 
tion in  this  survey.  If  the  questionnaire 
and  return  envelope  have  been  mislaid,  we 
will  be  glad  to  replace  them;  however,  a 
statement  containing  the  information  will 
suffice . 


SURVEY  OF  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

(Conducted  by  C.  Paul  Quimby,  Jr.,  Boston  University) 


I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A.  If  you  desire  a copy  of  the  compiled  results  of  this  survey,  please  state  name  and  address  to  whom  it  should 
be  sent: 

Name: 

Address : 

City  or  Town: 

B.  What  is  the  enrollment  for  each  grade  of  your  school? 

Grade  9 Grade  11 . 

Grade  10 Grade  12 

C.  How  many  times  does  a class  in  English  meet  each  week? 

3 4 5 6 

D.  How  long  is  the  class  period?  — .minutes 

II.  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  THE  CURRICULUM: 

A.  Is  there  a separate  course  in  Speech?  Yes . — No 

(If  ansiver  is  "No”,  omit  the  rest  of  this  section) 

1.  Is  the  course  made  compulsory  for  any  student?  Yes No 

If  so,  for  whom? 

2.  Who  is  eligible  to  elect  the  course?  Everyone Those  in  specific  grades Must  obtain  certain 

marks 

3.  How  many  total  years  of  separate  speech  courses  are  offered?  /z  year  or  less 1 year 

1 Zz  years 2 years 

4.  How  many  periods  each  week  do  these  separate  speech  classes  meet?  1 2 3 4 5 

5.  How  many  units  of  credit  towards  graduation  are  given  for  a separate  speech  course?  None 

6.  What  is  the  enrollment  this  year  in  this  course  or  courses?  Grade  9. . Grade  10 

Grade  11 Grade  12 

7.  Is  a syllabus  used?  Yes No 

8.  What  textbooks  are  used? 


9.  Which  of  the  following  topics  receive  consideration? 
. — . — Diagnosis  of  hearing  through  school  nurse 

Diagnosis  of  hearing  by  speech  teacher 

Diagnosis  of  voice  by  recordings 

_e Therapeutic  treatment  of  speech  defects 

Posture 

Diction  or  choice  of  words 

Correct  use  of  voice  (pronunciation,  enun- 
ciation, and  articulation) 

Outlining 

Occasional  speeches 


.Choral  speech 
Debating 

.Group  discussions  (Panels,  Round  Tables, 
Symposiums,  etc.) 

Declamations 

.Oral  interpretation 

Radio 

Parliamentary  procedure 
Dramatics 


B.  Is  Speech  an  activity  of  the  course  in  English?  Yes No 

(If  answer  is  "Yes”,  complete  either  l.  or  2.  below) 


1.  Is  this  speech  work  incidental  to  other  topics?  (i.e.  Is 
it  occasional  practice  in  speaking  and  not  part  of  a 
planned  program  of  training  in  speech?) 

Yes No 

a.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
speech  activities  in  a course  of  English  for  one  week? 

minutes 

b.  Is  this  speech  the  only  opportunity  for  speech  prac- 
tice in  the  curriculum?  Yes No 

c.  In  your  opinion,  does  this  satisfy  the  speech  needs  of 

your  school?  Yes No 

d.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  following  reasons  pre- 
vent further  speech  training  in  the  courses  in 
English? 

Classes  too  large 

Periods  too  short 

Teachers  lack  speech  background 

No  speech  textbooks  available 

No  provision  for  speech  work  in  English 

syllabus 

Students  do  not  need  further  training  in 

speech 

Too  much  other  work  to  accomplish 

Other  comments  are  invited: 


2.  Is  speech  in  the  English  class  part  of  a planned  program 
of  speech  training ? Yes No 

a.  If  so,  how  many  periods  each  week  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  speech  training?  Parts  of  1 period 

1 2 3 

b.  What  grades  of  English  include  speech  training? 

All 9 10 11 12 

c.  Are  marks  for  speech  given  separate  from  English? 

Yes No 

d.  What  speech  textbook  is  used? 


e.  How  is  content  of  this  speech  training  program  de- 
termined? 

Recommended  by  English  syllabus 

Separate  syllabus  for  speech 

English  textbooks  include  speech  program 

Individual  teacher’s  judgment 

Comments  on  other  determinants  are  invited: 


/.  Which  of  the  following  topics  receive  consideration? 

— Diagnosis  of  hearing  through  school  nurse 

Diagnosis  of  hearing  by  speech  teacher 

Diagnosis  of  voice  by  recordings 

Therapeutic  treatment  of  speech  defects 

Posture 

Diction  or  choice  of  words 

Correct  use  of  voice  (Pronunciation,  enun- 
ciation, articulation) 

Outlining 

Occasional  speeches 

Choral  speech 

Debating 

Group  discussions  (Panels,  Round  Table, 

Symposiums,  etc.) 

Declamations 

Oral  Interpretation 

Radio 

Parliamentary  procedure 

Dramatics 


C.  If  the  previous  questions  have  not  shown  clearly  the  type  or  amount  of  speech  work  done  in  the  curriculum 
of  your  school,  please  clarify  any  omissions: 


III.  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES: 


A.  Is  Debating  an  extra-curricular  activity?  Yes No 

(If  Debating  is  a fart  of  the  curriculum , please  so  note  under  Section  II,  Item  C.) 

1.  If  so,  how  many  participated  in  debating  last  year? 

2.  How  many  interscholastic  debates  were  held  last  year? 

3.  How  many  intramural  debates  were  held  last  year? 

4.  What  scholastic  credit  is  given  for  Debating  as  an  extra-curricular  activity? — . — _ — 

■ 

B.  Is  Dramatics  an  extra-curricular  activity?  Yes No 

(If  Dramatics  is  a part  of  the  curriculum,  please  so  note  under  Section  II,  Item  C.) 

/ 

1.  If  so,  how  many  participated  in  dramatics  last  year? 

2.  How  many  one-act  plays  were  produced  last  year? . 

3.  How  many  three-act  plays  were  produced  last  year? 

4.  What  scholastic  credit  is  given  specifically  for  Dramatics  as  an  extra-curricular  activity?. — 

C.  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  speech  activities  are  carried  on  in  your  school,  the  number  of  partici- 
pants and  scholastic  credit  given: 


Extra-curricular  Activity 

Is  it  offered? 

Number  of 
Participants 

Scholastic  Credit 

1. 

Choral  speech 

2. 

Assembly  programs 

3. 

Religious  deputations 

4. 

Intramural  speech  contests 

J, 

Group  discussions 

6. 

Declamation  and  oral  interpretation  contests 

7. 

Private  speech  lessons 

8. 

Other: 

• 

IV.  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  SPEECH 


Name 

Colleges  attended 
and  degrees 

Other  subjects  taught 

What  special  Speech 
Training ? 

Speech  Teachers: 

Dramatics  Coach: 

Debating  Coach: 

B. 


Could  a college  graduate  with  either  a major  or  minor  in  speech  be  of  value  as  a teacher  in  your  school? 
Please  comment: 
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